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This is entirely true, but our answer has been that there is 
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much local work in which all churches may unite without 
regard to theology or to the policy of the missionary society. 
Moreover, we have said, when you put your missionary work 
on what seems to us to be the right basis, and work harder 
to save souls in this life than in the world to comé, interest 
in foreign missions will begin. Dr. Grenfell’s mission of 
civilization illustrates exactly what we mean, and shows the 
beginning of the new methods which will make missionary 
work of the old style as distasteful to the liberal orthodox as 
it has always been to Unitarians. 


& 


WE could name three or four rich financiers who have in 
the last half-century enabled ministers of our body to retire 
from active service with an abundant provision for old age. 
They did this by taking charge of all the savings of these 
ministers for many years, making for them safe and profit- 
able investments. They thus kept them out of the hands 
of the speculators and pseudo-financiers who are lying in 
wait always to snatch away the hard earnings of inexpe- 
rienced men and women with promises of safe investment 
and large returns. What Cecil Rhodes said of the officers 
of Oxford University is true of most ministers and other 
professional men and women who have no actual contact 
with the honest business by which money is made and kept. 
Many millions of dollars have gone out of New England 
in the last twenty years, and were lost to the overwhelming 
confusion and distress of many innocent people. Many 
more millions have been lost by those who knew what the 
chances were and were willing to take them. But the tragedies 
connected with the lost savings of ministers who trusted per- 
sons whom they had a right to believe and to trust, as they 
supposed, will often explain the seeming improvidence of in- 
telligent men who have made no provision for their old age. 


a 


In the days when hundreds of merchant ships were 
sailing from the coast of Massachusetts to all parts of the 
Eastern world, the men employed on land and sea in foreign 
commerce were mostly of New England birth, and many of 
them were educated at Harvard College. It was through their 
influence, mainly, that the old First Churches of New Eng- 
land became Unitarian, and that other Unitarian churches 
were founded. Their religion worked in a peculiar way. 
They became Unitarian because they learned to trust human 
nature as they found it in Parsees, Buddhists, and Moham- 
medans; and then, because they were Unitarian, they ap- 
proached these men on the basis of common respect and 
common honesty, with the manners which prevail among 
gentlemen everywhere. They found some of the noblest 
men that ever lived among the Parsees of Bombay; and 
they sympathized with the resentment of their foreign 
customers and correspondents, when, in the most affection- 
ate terms and with the most intense earnestness, mission- 
aries, men and women, took it for granted that they ought 
to know that they were apostate from God, children of the 
devil, for whom without repentance was reserved the black- 
ness of darkness forever. When the history of foreign com- 
merce is written from this point of view, it will show why 
Unitarians never took any deep interest in foreign missions. 


od 


We hear much about the decay of religious institutions 
and the obliteration of the distinction between sacred and 
secular. On the supposition that movements always go 
forward in a straight line, many are predicting that the 
great days of the Church are in the past, and that the minis- 
try of religion has no future. Those who are bejuggled 
with this notion are trying to get on the winning side. 
They are getting off the line of religious endeavor, and put- 
ting themselves in line with social progress on the secular 
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side of life. But things never go forward in a straight line.. 
Religion is merely shaking itself free from embarrassments. 


and impediments. It is putting off everything that hinders, 
and getting ready for a new start. Very soon, when the 
curve of progress changes, they who have been in haste to 
escape the calamities which they thought were to overtake 
the Church will find themselves again on the wrong side; 
while those who are faithful to the fundamental principles of 
religion and righteousness, who believe in the Church and 
commit themselves unreservedly to the fortunes of religion, 
will find themselves in a triumphant host. Religion in 
liberty is a fine motto, and religion in liberty will procure 
priceless blessings for the human race which are by no 
other means obtainable. 
od 


Many persons who are very positive in the expression of 
their opinions, are held to the places they occupy not by 
the logic of their real beliefs, but by social, official, and 
historic traditions, and by habitual association with those 
who really believe the creeds they profess and belong to 
the parties with which they vote. If some night everybody 
could forget that which binds him to his church or political 
party, and, when the morning came, should be drawn by irre- 
sistible force to the company that suited his real beliefs and 
innermost likings, what confusion would follow! What con- 
sternation and what delight, what comedy and what tragedy, 
when each awoke, to find that he had gone to his own place, 
had sought congenial company, arid ‘now appeared at last in 
his own proper character! In the church, liberals and or- 
thodox would often be found to have changed places; in 
politics there would be strange bed fellows, and in social 
life the new readjustments would often astonish all beholders. 
Priest and penitent, judge and criminal, anarchist and so- 
cialist, imperialist and reformer, aristocrat and plebeian, might 


‘be found to have changed places to their own confusion and 


the advantage of society. 


Liberty in Russia. 

The text of the czar’s decree proclaiming religious lib- 
erty to all his subjects has been generally read. While 
there may be minor errors in the report and corrections to 
be made, there is no doubt of the main fact, that, in accord- 
ance with his well-known desire to use his vast power for 
the benefit of all mankind, the czar has followed his illus- 
trious grandfather, Alexander II. (who emancipated twenty- 
three million serfs), and’ has accorded liberty of thought to 
all those in his vast realm who dissent from the doctrines 
and ritual of the Greek Church. This step follows in 


natural order the efforts of the czar to promote the peace | 


of the world. The International Tribunal at The Hague 
has already done much to promote national good will and 
fair dealing. But this decree, because it deals with religion, 
which is the tap-root of national and private character, will 
go still farther toward establishing universal peace. — 


When the*czar suggested a truce of the nations, cynics — 


everywhere arose to say, “Ah, yes, the czar wants peace 
because it will take him twenty-five years to build railroads, 
populate the territories he has stolen, and establish in them 
the arts of peace, by which, when the time comes, the 
springs of war may be provided.” Even if we were to 
admit the worst that could be charged against the czar, the 
fact would remain that his act was fruitful, and that twenty- 
five years hence it will have helped to make war impossible 
for him or for any one else. We foresee that similar excep- 
tions will be taken to the present decree. It will be said, and 
with truth, that one of the difficulties now in the way of 
Russian expansion is the question what to do with Catholi- 
cism and the alien religions of Persia, Turkey, and the 
provinces bounding India and China? The Mohammedan 
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will not give up ‘his religion, but he may live peacefully 
under a government that tolerates it. The Armenians would 
before this time have sought the protection of Russia, had it 
not been for Russian law which would have forbidden the 
practice of their religion. In Turkey there is religious 
toleration. It will be said that this is a measure prepara- 
tory to the absorption of Persia, and an attack upon Con- 
stantinople. This might easily be true; and yet the decree, 
reduced to its lowest terms, would be one of the vast, 
priceless blessings of the amazing epoch of enfranchisement 
in which we live. 

Pobiedonostseff has passed out of office, whether willingly 
or not we do not know; but this edict following so soon 
after his resignation would seem to show that this all-power- 
ful religious tyrant had at last, in the person of the czar, 
met the spirit of modern progress, and, finding it invinci- 
ble, had handed in his resignation. In this movement the 
czar is said to have the support of M. Witte, his powerful 
minister of finance, who believes in everything that will 
increase the glory of the empire and increase its revenue. 
There is no sentiment in his policy. Whatever he supports 
he takes up because he thinks it is good for business. In 
this case we believe he is most certainly right. Religion 
is everywhere the most powerful influence at work in and 
underneath the policies of governments, the customs of the 
people, and the sentiments that move them toward peace or 
war. This fact is plainly seen by the Emperor William, 
who, in a different way and with less effective means, is 
working toward a desirable end; namely, the release of 
religion from the bonds of traditional theology and the 
checks and hindrances of traditions and customs thought- 
lessly accepted and maintained with injurious zeal. 

One of the standing charges against the czar, made to 
show his insincerity, is that in Finland he has broken the 
royal pledges of his ancestors and oppressed the people 
without mercy. But this new movement in the right direc- 
tion may lead us to believe that he has never yet learned 
the truth in regard to Finland. We may hope also that 
some one may be able to break through the circle of power- 
ful officials who surround him, and bring him to see things 
as they are. We have no doubt that justice would follow 
seeing. The ruler who has lifted such grievous burdens 
from the Jews and the Christian dissenters in Russia would 
not hesitate to do right in Finland, if he were satisfied that 
his subjects in that unhappy province were suffering be- 
cause of wrong acts done in his name. 


The Sunny Side. 


A little experience of life teaches us that the undertone of 
feeling in most natures, if not that of acute sadness, is 
either indifference or the shaded, unsunned mood. There 
are few who strike us as actually turned sunward in their 
view of life, few who have the note of triumphant hopeful- 
ness and expectancy struck by the Psalmist in his highest 
strains of exuberant faith and trust. 

We speak of a sunny temper as a special gift of Heaven, 
as something bestowed by the good fairy who crowns the 
cradle of the new-born infant with flowers. But there is 
something finer than temperamental hopefulness, although 
that gift is one of the most precious. It were sad, indeed, if 
the sunny side were not capable of development, if the hope- 
ful view may not be broadened by the experiences of life 
and the growth of the spirit. We live in an age when 
morbid and neurotic diseases are rife, when mental balance 
is frequently lost from causes unknown a few generations 
ago. Ennui and pessimism have become fashionable, and 
the artificial stimulant of constant excitement is substituted 
for interior peace. The bright, healthy view and outlook, 
and how it may be acquired, calls for a new emphasis. The 
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gospel of cheer, homely as it may seem, is a positive need, 
More than dogmas, more than metaphysical expositions, we 
need heartening and uplifting influences. We need the influ- 
ence that is a benediction and a rest, that helps us out into 
the sunshine if we are maimed and crippled by the battle of 
life, as most of usare. We need something that stays by us, 
and helps us, to smile or even to laugh over the daily wor- 
ries and burdens; something that tides over the blue Mon- 
day and the depressing Saturday, and all the intermediate 
days of fret and labor, some source of positive cheer. 
Because of the lack of this, people have gone mad in their 
chilly, sad-colored life cells. These cells are not always 
inside of prison walls, nor are all the prisoners convicts. 
Low-spirited and depressed views of life may lock us in as 
effectually as a cruel turnkey. 

Cheer is a point of view, but fine sentiments alone will 
not create it. It is a diffused blessing that courage and 
bravery create. It is the health of the soul. 

Nearly all of us carry about some diseased place in body 
and mind. Some of us, instead of boldly eliminating it, 
nurse and coddle that place until it becomes a large can- 
cerous growth. There are common things hardly regarded 
as vices that act as kill-joys. Self-pity, morbid sensitive- 
ness, touchiness, foolish ambition, and despicable envy play 
their wretched parts by getting in the way of our sunshine. 

We have had too many depressing, sad-colored views of 
life spread before us during the past twenty years. The 
realistic school has revelled in gloom: the hard and hope- 
less facts of Jife have been spread upon the literary board 
until we turn away from them in a kind of horror. It is 
impossible to know how far they have assisted in filling 
insane asylums or in turning morbid temperaments to thoughts 
of suicide. It is said that we must know the facts of life in 
order to remedy them; but there are many evils we cannot 
remedy, and therefore we have a right to protest that we be 
not rendered miserable by the contemplation of them. This 
is not moral induration or hardness of heart: it is self-pro- 
tection. Good cheer and brave, wholesome living are a posi- 
tive benefit to the world; and it is our duty to contribute 
our little ray to the illumination, to send the beam of our 
small rushlight as far as possible, which perchance may 
prove to some befogged night wanderer that. life is still 
worth living. In a mentally fatigued and pessimistic age 
something may be said in favor of happiness. There are 
still good arguments on the side of faith, love, worship, 
aspiration,— the great refreshments of the soul. Who shall 
preach to us worthily but he who can hearten us and make 
us courageous for the great battle,— make us feel that, even 
if we fall before the enemy, the fight was worth while, the 
victory sure even in our so-called defeat, because God is 
always on the side of the fearless of will and the pure in 
heart. 

We need brave examples far more than dogmas. This or 
that fossilized belief may vanish without touching the core 
of things as far as we areconcerned. Reprobation, total de- 
pravity, the doctrine of election,— what comfort and support 
did our ancestors draw from these hapless beliefs? Milton 


tells us that 
“ Hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.” 


We look wonderingly into those old prison pens now 
deserted ; but how are we benefited unless heaven has come 
a little nearer? We talk much of the light of intelligence, 
the light of science; but the hungry heart longs for light with 
heat in it, longs to be taught how to be happy, how to find 
life rich and profitable. Love and sympathy make this 
sunny side. They always have, they always will. He shall 
preach to us best who heartens us, and gives us courage to 
live and strength to help others to live. Broad sheets of 
light have been admitted into the church windows, but some 
of it has been used up in showing us how grewsome old 
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things were instead of answering to our souls’ needs; and we 
go away unfed, asking ourselves silent questions. What can 
be said for loveliness and delight? How may moral beauty 
charm us like fine music? Is it possible to look upon life as 
good because it holds grand potencies and noble oppor- 
tunities? How are moral and spiritual enthusiasms to be 
aroused in dormant natures? These are the things we de- 
sire to be instructed in. These are living issues that 
take hold on heart and conscience. The perfunctory and 
formal mechanical life is not true living. There must be 
some spring of fresh feeling within us that turns toward God, 
the sun of righteousness, before we can say we live. Weneed 
a new philosophy of cheer, a broader cultivation of the 
sunny side, that may help to create an atmosphere of hope 
and ardent, high-hearted youth for a world that has grown 
gray with lack-lustre eyes in pondering on insolvable evils, 
and brooding over problems that cannot be worked out in 
this world. To make the most and best of life, and to be- 
lieve in and love God, seem simple statements; but do they 
not form a good working: rule for our daily walk and con- 
versation? 


The Poetry of Life. 


Is it possible that no really great poetry is now being 
written because we are not living a really great life as a 
people? Such critics of society as Ruskin and Morris 
would answer this question in the affirmative. It is possible 
their conclusions are not justified, for it may be their criti- 
cisms do not take into consideration all of the facts necessary 
to a sound judgment. All the ages of the past have not 
been productive of poetry, as all ages are not those of faith. 
There are times of silent germination of new ideas and 
social forces, that produce no great literature only because 
life is too full of intense expression to find utterance in the 
self-consciousness of poetry. 

Yet we suspect this is not a just answer to the question 
we have asked. An individual may be so absorbed in one 
form of thought or activity as to exclude all others. This 
not because the special interest is exclusive of poetry, 
but because the mind is not large enough to give opportu- 
nity to a full expression of several large interests at one and 
the same time. ‘This is true of a people as of an individual, 
and for the same reason. If a nation devotes itself loyally 
to science, it will follow that religion will not find for itself the 
fullest measure of expression. We know very well that the 
ages of faith have not been those when science or any form 
of positive knowledge has had just recognition. 

Some measure of beauty and the joy of life are always 
essential to sanity and right living. It is possible to become 
so exclusively devoted to material success that life will be 
cramped, narrow, and bigoted. No interest is ever all-suf- 
ficient or worthy to: exclude other and equally vital, social, 
and individual forces. The ages of faith are mean, fanati- 
cal, and unprogressive because they exclude science, social 
justice, and a morality that is rational. The danger is as 
great that an age of inventive genius, material prosperity, 
and commercial domination, will become an age without 
high ideals, the poetry of life, and a keen sense of ethical 
values. With astonishing ease the mind accepts that with 
which it is familiar. This is why material ugliness seems 
beauty to those who have been accustomed to it from youth. 
In this way we justify what is inherently false, ugly, and un- 
true. 

Here is the mission of the protestant and the critic. They 
keep alive in us those qualities that would otherwise be neg- 
lected and lose their effective power. Those who are pro- 
testing against our social system, in the name of a larger 
brotherhood and a greater measure of justice in the distribu- 
tion of the goods of life, are doing us a noble service. They 
seem to be mere fanatics; but they represent a great and es- 
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sential truth, and one that society must accept for its own 
good. In the same way those who protest against the ugli- 
ness of our commercial age are worthy of faithful recogni- 
tion. They represent a truth of the first importance. If 
that truth is neglected, life will grow corrupt, and its pur- 
poses unworthy. 

We need more of the poetry of life. We need more of 
beauty, idealism, and faith. It is not to be supposed that 
these will die out, for they are all permanent factors of 
human nature. But it is possible that they may be neglected, 
as they undoubtedly are at the present time. Our life suf- 
fers because of this neglect. Our material success does not 
compensate for the dearth of beauty and idealism. Wealth 
increases, but faith stagnates. We grow contented with a 
narrow and ugly life because material prosperity has come 
upon us. Morality is less vigorous and insistent because 
outward success is great. 

The only remedy is a larger and deeper recognition of the 
poetry of life. Life is worth more than any of its acces- 
sories. The poetry of living is identical with life itself; 
while the material things are but incidents. The kind of 
house we live in is insignificant in comparison with the 
healthfulness, sanity, beauty, and joy of the life it shelters. 
Luxury is not vital to robustness, but its enemy. Wealth 
does not add to beauty, but is ever liable to qualify and to 
degrade it. Material prosperity does not create the poetry 
of life, but kills it. 

The poetry of life is life itself in its vigor, joy, clearness 
of vision, and sanity of purpose. It is fulness of life, 
beauty of aim, largeness of intent, and clearness of ethical 
purpose. It is one with justice, equality, and brotherhood. 
While some suffer and live in a degraded manner, it cannot 
exist in its fulness. It goes with recognition of the rights 
of others. It is in harmony with peace and good will, which 
are constituent elements of its being. 

While the poetry of life cannot be secured by wishing for 
it, when it is not desired, it will not come. Faith in it is 
essential to its presence. Those who desire it must turn 
sternly away from much else that men covet. It may be 
found where poverty is, but that is not the way to it. 
Outward beauty does not give it, as happiness is not es- 
sential. It is sympathy with nature, inward harmony, 
integrity of ethical purpose, loyalty to the ideal perfection 
the noblest souls have believed in and sought to make their 
own. Ina word, the poetry of life is the joy of living and 
the worth of all that life can give. 


American (Unitarian Hssociation. 
Missionary Methods, 


The careful attention of the members of the Association 
is invited to the resolutions concerning the financial policy 
of the home missionary work of our Association which were 
adopted at the last meeting of the directors and which 
appear on another page of the Aegister. 

The resolutions do not have any reference to the main- 
tenance, publication, or foreign departments of our work. 
These departments are in reasonably healthy condition, and 
do not require any further changes of administration at this 
time. Increasing experience in the home department has 
led thé board, however, to give serious consideration to our 
present policies and forms of administration. 

The subsidy system, which is in use in all the great home 
missionary societies and in many departments of public 
work, is not the result of foresight. It has the characteristics 
of a temporary expedient. It is the product of opportunism, 
not of a well-planned policy. It is the gradual outgrowth 
of conditions. Our Association has used this system partly 
because of natural inheritance, and partly because it is the 
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_ easiest way of administering our trust; but we have never 


been altogether satisfied with the results. 

In the last Annual Report are‘the names of 100 Unitarian 
societies assisted during the last fiscal year by direct money 
subsidies. The chronological division of these roo aided 
churches shows that 16 are old parishes organized before 
1830, 19 are new enterprises started since 1893, the remain- 
der are societies that have been helped by the Association 
for terms between ten and forty years without showing 
much gain in the power of self-support. 

For further light on the subject we may turn to the Asso- 
ciation’s Report of 1893, ten years ago. At that time there 
were 109 churches on the list of aided parishes. What has 
become of these 10g in the last ten years? A somewhat 
Tough division shows that 28 of the rog societies aided in 
1893 are dead or dormant, and may be counted as failures. 
60 are still on the list of aided churches; that is, they were 
aided in 1893 at about the same rate at which they were 
aided in 1902. 21 have become self-supporting. Of these 
6 are self-supporting only because they accept the services 
of a neighboring minister, not because they have developed 
larger local resources. 9 of the churches aided in 1893 
may be said to have become genuinely self-supporting, 
fruitful institutions, fulfilling all the purposes for which they 
were planted. Does not this percentage of success and of 
partial failure indicate that the subsidy method should be 
modified, and that some new experiments may well be entered 
into? 

The merits of the present subsidy plan appear to be (1) 
a certain elasticity and adaptability to emergencies and (2) 
comparative ease of administration. The evils of the pres- 
ent policy appear to be: — 

1. Wastefulness, weakness of administration, and too 
frequent failure because of incompetent local leadership. 

2. Discouragement of local endeavor through a loss of the 
sense of financial responsibility. The aid at first granted by 
the Association to help out inadequate local revenues too 
often comes to be regarded as aright. Too many aided 
churches drift into the feeling that they are aiding the Asso- 
ciation rather than that the Association is aiding them. 

3. The peril of pauperization. May not the motto of 
scientific charity, ‘‘ Not alms, but a friend,” be well applied 
to church extension? The present method too often aggra- 
vates the disability. Should we not seex for a method that 
will remove the disability? If we are in earnest, shall we 
not make our charity not alms-giving, but the medium of 
moral and spiritual assistance, the alms of good counsel, 
courage, resolution, and patient continuance in well-doing? 
If the manner in which our aid is given is not a stimulus to 
local endeavor, then it undoubtedly becomes a premium on 
sloth and indifference. 

4. Lack of concentration. Through a natural desire to 
do something for all deserving applicants are we in danger 
of falling into the uncharitableness of inadequate aid? 
Instead of an annual dole, will it not sometimes be wise to 
give a society outright the full equipment which it needs for 
service ?— just as it is better to give a poor man the means 
and opportunity to earn a livelihood rather than an occa- 
sional and oft-repeated charity. Shall we not apply to our 
work the saying of Edward Dennison about poor relief? 
“ Build school-houses, pay teachers, organize clubs, help 
men to help themselves, lend them your brains, but give 
them no money.” 

Shall we not do well to substitute for our present policy 
a policy that calls for less machinery and more personal 
contact, which invests our money, not in churches, but in 
intelligent, industrious, and devout men? If we can find 
apostolic men, apostolic achievements will spring up around 
them as matters of course. A very able committee of the 
National Conference of Charities reporting at Washington 
in 1901, on the relation of private charities to public aid, 
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declared that, “where the subsidy policy has gained an 
entrance, its early abolition is the end to be labored for. 
Everywhere the subsidy policy is on the defensive, the 
greatest argument being the merely negative one that a 
sudden change would be a harm to dependants and to the 
public. The subsidy plan is never to be entered upon from 
choice, but only from necessity in temporary emergencies 
and in very rare cases. The principle of public control of 
public money should be consistently followed.” 

I am not prepared to say that all the evils of the subsidy 
method can be overcome by any change of system. Ob- 
viously, the dangers of wastefulness and possible pauper- 
ization inhere in any plan we may adopt. But, as a result 
of experience in the administration of the church extension 
work of the Association, are we not becoming convinced 
that an investment in men is better than an investment in 
churches. The resolutions adopted .by the directors pro- 
vide for a careful sifting of the present list of aided 
churches, and indicate the purpose of the directors to slowly 
and gradually diminish and discontinue the present subsidies. 
No one need be alarmed, for no shock of change is con- 
templated ; but the directors are in earnest in these efforts 
to make the home missionary work more efficient and more 
productive of good results. SAMUEL A, ELIorT. 


Current Topics. - 


WHILE the question of the authority of the Federal Courts 
to prevent strikes was pending in the case of the Wabash 
Railroad Company, which recently obtained a temporary 
injunction restraining its employees from interfering with 
the work of the corporation, a similar labor issue, involving 
a State tribunal, arose at the end of last week in Waterbury, 
Conn. On Saturday Judge Elmer of the Superior Court in 
Connecticut issued a temporary injunction forbidding the 
striking employees of the Connecticut Railway and Lighting 
Company and their, sympathizers to boycott the corporation 
or its employees or impede the business of the railroad 
company in any way. ‘The scope of the injunction covers 
practically the entire group. of union labor organizations in 
Waterbury. As inthe case of the Wabash injunction, the 
strikers in Waterbury intend to test fully the validity of 
Judge Elmer’s decree. The action of the Connecticut 


_court is especially interesting in view of the fact that, at 


repeated intervals since the strike began on January 11 of 
this year, the city of Waterbury has been in a state of dis- 
order arising out of the industrial struggle. 


Sa 


AN interesting interchange of views between the foreign 
office of the Argentine Republic and the State Department 
at Washington is given out in some recent official correspond- 
ence which was published in Washington last week. Acting 
upon the text of the attack upon Venezuela by the allied 
powers, the Argentine minister of foreign relations forwarded 
a note to Secretary Hay dealing with the financial relations 
between South American States and their European credi- 
tors. On this head the minister, Dr. Drago, wrote to Secre- 
tary Hay: “The compulsory and immediate demand for 
payment at a given moment of a public debt by means of 


_ force would not produce other than the ruin of the weaker 


nation and the absorption of their government altogether, 
with all their inherent faculties, by the powerful nations of 
the earth.” While disclaiming any pretension that the South 
American nations shall occupy an exceptional position in 
their relations with European powers, Dr. Drago continued: 
“The only thing that the Argentine Republic maintains is 
the principle already accepted, that there cannot be European 
territorial expansion in America or oppression of thefpeople 
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of this continent because their unfortunate financial condi- 
tion might oblige one of them to put off the fulfilment of its 
obligations.” 

& 

In his reply to the communication from the Argentine 
Minister, Mr. Hay refrained from an expression of assent or 
dissent to the doctrine of public law as set forth in the 
Argentine note. He cited to the minister certain passages 
in the President’s messages of Dec. 3, 1901, and Dec. 2, 
1902, and said: “ Advocating and adhering in practice in 
questions concerning itself to the resort of international 
arbitration in settlement of controversies not adjustable by 
the ordinary treatment of diplomatic negotiations, the gov- 
ernment of the United States would always be glad to see 
questions of the justice of claims by one State against an- 
other, growing out of individual wrongs or national obliga- 
tions, as well as the guarantee for the execution of whatever 
award may be made, left to the decision of an impartial 
arbitration tribunal before which the litigant nation, weak 
and strong alike, may stand as equals in the eye of interna- 
tional law and mutual duty.’ The Argentine note is re- 
garded as the first official recognition given by the govern- 
ment of the Argentine Republic to the American political 
principle which is looming up greater than ever in the field 
of international relations. 

} st 


In view of the agitation that is being conducted against 
the administration’s declared policy on the question of in- 
dustrial combinations, it is expected that the dominant 
national issue will be presented vigorously to the people of 
the West by President Roosevelt in the next two months. 
The President will begin his trip through the West on April 
6, and his tour will last for about two months. Among the 
States which Mr. Roosevelt, accompanied by several mem- 
bers of his cabinet, will visit, are Michigan, Minnesota, Wy- 
oming, Washington, Nevada, Colorado, Missouri, and IIli- 
nois. In several of these States the trust question has 
been brought home to the voters in specific instances, and 
the activity of the critics of the administration has been es- 
pecially marked. It is the intention of the President and 
his advisers to discuss the question face to face with the 
voters. The President’s personal popularity in the West is 
regarded as a powerful factor in the political situation, and 
the friends of the administration expect great results from 
his forthcoming tour of that section of the country. 


ed 


CLOsE upon the persistent reports that the Czar of Russia 
had in mind some comprehensive scheme of reform for his 
great empire, came the publication of an imperial decree, on 
Thursday of last week, proclaiming several radical changes 
in Russian political and administrative life. The decree of 
Nicholas II. is timed to serve as a commemoration of the 
anniversary of the birth of his father Alexander III., and its 
provisions constitute perhaps the most significant act of 
state since the announcement of the emancipation of the 
serfs by Alexander II., the grandfather of the reigning czar. 
The most striking feature of the scheme of reform is its 
provision for freedom of religion throughout the empire. In 
addition the principle and administration of local self-govern- 

-ment are established to some degree, and the evil of forced 

labor at the command of local authorities is modified. Al- 
though the Jewish faith is not specifically mentioned in the 
decree, it is understood that the Jews will not be excluded 
from the provisions that confer religious freedom. By some 
critics the ukase by Nicholas II. is regarded as foreshadow- 
ing the advent of constitutional government to Russias 


ed 


In the election of a successor to Lord Charles Beresford 
as member of Parliament for the Woolwich Division of 
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London, which took place last week, Conservatives and 
Unionists alike saw an important demonstration of the 
strength of the labor problem as a political issue in Great 
Britain. In Woolwich Division William Crooks, the labor 
candidate, defeated Geoffrey Drage, Unionist, by a majority 
of 3,229 votes. Practically, no political issues were injected 
in the canvass. William Crooks is a county councillor of 
the John Burns type, and won a large part of his vote by the 
contention that the government ought always to keep Wool- 
wich arsenal fully employed. A considerable part of Wool- 
wich constituency are workmen in the arsenal, many of 
whom have recently been dismissed for lack of work. So 
effective was the appeal of the labor candidate that on the 
occasion of his election the constituency polled more than 
14,000 votes as against the previous maximum of 10,500, 
The new member of Parliament is a working cooper, and in 
his childhood was an inmate of a poorhouse with his 
widowed mother and brothers and sisters. 


Nominations for Officers and Directors of the A. U. A. 


The committee appointed by President Eliot to make 
nominations for the ensuing year has held its first meeting 
at which it was voted to publish in the current issue of the 
Christian Register the following statement : — 

The Nominating Committee will be glad to receive sug- 
gestions of the names of persons suitable to fill the positions 
rendered vacant at the annual meeting, under the by-laws (to 
be found on page 67 of the Year Book). In addition the 
committee is asked to make four nominations for members of 
a nominating committee for 1904. 

It is asked that names be handed at once to any member 
of the committee or be mailed to the secretary. 

Gen. Georcre T. Crurrt, Bethlehem, N.H. 

Rev. A. M. Lorp, Providence, R.I. 

Miss Emma C. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mr. Morton D. Hutt, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. WALTER F, GREENMAN, Sec’y, Watertown, Mass. 


Brevities. 


We ought to have no interest in any statement concern- 


’ ing the Bible simply because it does or does not confirm our 


own theories. 


, 


Debt is not necessarily a sign of poverty. It may mean 


_ business so profitable that one can afford to mortgage a farm 


or a shop in order to increase it. 


Whoever states positively what was or was not true of 
civilization from four to ten thousand years ago will have 
probable cause to revise his opinions to-morrow or the next 
day. 


When we get a little more civilized, we shall cease to discuss 
the question whether ‘“‘Tom” Paine was or was not an in- 
fidel. The question now seems to be tapering off to the 
vanishing-point. Was he a good infidel or a bad one? 


Moral infections have their moral antidotes. It is the 
business of physicians of the soul to discover and apply 
them. The field of moral healing is quite as wide, and 
vastly more important than that of preventive medicine. 


Money will buy lots of good things in this world; but 
money will not give a man a good liver, a sound stomach, 
a clear conscience, a tender heart, or an active brain. And 
out of these, in good working order, come, after all, the joy 
of living. . ba’ ; vty 
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. The day of oratory is past, we are told. The conversa- 
tional style is now the fashion ; and yet it is surprising, when 
aman is really moved by great thoughts and noble senti- 
ments, and lets himself go, how quick and how hearty is the 
response, 


- The founders of the Unitarian Church in New England 
were the pioneers in the movements of which the results 
are unsectarian education in school and college, unsectarian 
organizations of benevolence of every kind from the flower 
mission to the general hospital, with innumerable organiza- 
tions for the betterment of the human race. 


A correspondent is troubled by our statement that over- 
eating kills people. She knows people who are suffering for 
lack of proper food, and enough of it. They are not poor, 
but have ideas about dieting which are pernicious. We 
know such people, and they are to be pitied. Something 
of everything and not too much of anything, the rule of an 
eminent Frenchman, is a good one. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Pope Leo XII. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In connection with the jubilee of Pope Leo XIII., which 
was celebrated yesterday in Catholic churches, it may not be 
out of place for me to tell your readers about a meeting with 
His Holiness and some personal impressions derived there- 
from. 

At Naples, last July, we learned of a pilgrimage of Ameri- 
can bishops and priests on its way to Rome, to have an audi- 
ence with the pope. Meeting one of these priests, he asked 
me, “* Would you like to join the pilgrimage and see the pope ?” 
I answered, ‘‘I should esteem it a great favor to meet so dis- 
tinguished a man.” “Yes,” he said, ‘‘the pope is a great 
curiosity.” 

The final arrangement was for me, a Unitarian, to attend 
mass at St. Peter’s, then join in the procession of priests 
and march to the Vatican, where the meeting was to take 

lace. 

. Missing the mass, I missed the procession, and should 
have missed the pope, had not a kind Western bishop come 
to the rescue. He secured me a ticket which admitted me 
into the audience chamber, with some American ladies, in 
advance of the priests. Entering the reception hall, a 
large room in the Vatican, we were shown seats by ushers 
in red silk robes. Swiss guards also were everywhere in 
evidence. 

In about half an hour the. priests appeared. Another 
half-hour passed, then there was a bustle and a stir of 
expectancy. This was a signal for the appearance of the 
pontiff. He was preceded by several East Indian attend- 
ants. A feeling of awe seemed to pervade the assembly 
when the pope entered, seated in an invalid’s chair, which 
was wheeled by cardinals into the room. ‘ Was all this 
real?’ we asked. ‘‘ Were we in the presence of the pope of 
Rome?” The feeling of awe soon gave way, however, when 
the pope, a most kind and fatherly old man, in the most 


‘natural and informal way, came in, and began speaking per- 


sonally to every one in the assembly. j ; 
After speaking to several Catholic bishops and priests in 
their long flowing robes, he came to me, offered me his 
hand, and, as I might speak to my own father or my father 
might speak to me, I found myself actually talking with the 
pope of Rome. [had a good opportunity to form an opin- 
ion of this man. Only once before in my life have I felt 
myself in the presence of such true human greatness: that 
was when I spoke with Ralph Waldo Emerson, No one 
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could see Pope Leo XIII. without feeling, Here is truly a 
great soul, simple and natural as a child. His countenanee 
alone, beaming with good nature, was a benediction. Well 
might he to-day be called the grand old man of Europe. 
His very blessing of the beads which women had brought 
with them was significant. It was no superstition with the 
pope, as he did it, but simply an act of kindness. I could 
imagine him saying, “ Poor foolish children, if it will make you 
happy, so simple a thing, I will do it,” as a father might 
indulge his little girl by kissing her doll. 
After speaking with nearly all in the room, the pope was 
then wheeled to one side, when he arose and with great 
vigor delivered a speech in Latin, closing with the apostolic 
benediction. The cardinals then covered him with a scarlet 
robe, and, putting a red cap on his head, amidst great en- 
thusiasm and applause, he was wheeled from the room. The 
pictures of the pope are good likenesses. He is slender of 
build, rather tall, with an exceptionally strong spiritual face. 
Delicacy and refinement were everywhere apparent. He was 
dressed in white silk, with a white silk cap on hishead. On 
his right hand he wore a large seal ring. We did not think 
of church or creed in his presence. The man was above 
everything, and everything seemed subordinate in his pres- 
ence. We saw much in Europe,— lofty mountains, old ruins, 
and great cathedrals ; but the greatest sight, and one which will 
longest remain in memory, was the man of the Vatican, 
Pope Leo XIII. of Rome. A. G. JENNINGS. 


Pensions for Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Last week’s Register (March 5) is so’rich in good things 
that I feel like giving thanks for all, but first of all for the 
article on ‘“‘ Pensions for Ministers.” It is time this matter 
was taken up. We, as Unitarians, claim to be in the fore- 
front of religious thought: let us not be behind the trend in 
all higher humanities. It is painful to think of the min- 
isters of our church, such of them as I have known, ever 
being dependent upon the world’s charity or wanting in the 
necessities or comforts of life just in the time of their greatest 
need. There is no comparison of the minister’s calling with 
any other profession. Men may, in all others, work to se- 
cure their own future and that of their children. A minister 
is debarred from any speculation or business enterprise; and 
his salary, in the great majority of cases, is insufficient to 
save even a small percentage, if he has a family to provide 
for. 

Then, as a class, they are self-sacrificing, using their 
talents, which might win for them material success in other 
ways, to the uplifting of human kind. We do not live in 
the apostolic age ; and in our times ministers, like all others, 
must use foresight to secure them from want. But what 
means are allowed them for this? It seems to me, if we 
wish to build up our small churches and increase their num- 
ber, it is an economic necessity to provide such a fund as 
will enable our ministers to “take no thought for the mor- 
row,” seeing that they must occupy themselves so largely 
with the common needs of others. Many of our ministers, in 
the true missionary spirit, have sacrificed themselves by tak- 
ing small and poor churches when they might have had large. 
Again, many able men must of necessity take small churches, 
since we have so few large ones. Let us work to secure such 
a fund that our ministers may feel safe, not as dependent 
upon a charity organization of our church, but as theirs by 
moral right, a certain percentage for the years that they 
have worked, and for the work that they have done in sup- 
port of the church for which we stand, and which we believe 
to be the highest expression of religious thought to-day. 

E. D. THompson, 

ToRoNnToO,,.CAN, 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Voice of God in the Trees. 


BY LILA FROST SPRAGUE, 


In days of old, the Hebrews say, 

Men crossed the desert sands in silence. 
Unhearing and unheard, they kept their way; 
No human cry pierced the dull air; 

They neither wept nor sang nor prayed, 

For in that soundless space none answered ; 
The voice of Yaveh spoke not, 

And the winds blew still. 


But when, beyond the gray dune’s stretch, 

They catch a glimpse of green, and know 

That cooling waters gush beneath the shade, 

Their voices lift in praise and song and sound of weeping. 
As children, who have borne their loneliness in quiet, 
Break into tears and laughter when the mother comes, 
The desert winds whisper through the branches, 

And Yaveh speaks within the trees. 


Tis not in silence, Lord, we fail to hear ; 
« But, with ears dulled to all thy holy sound 
By worldly noise, we pass our days unheeding, 
Till, soul-sick, we flee the busy street 
To where the forest lifts its head above our littleness, 
And the green branches shake their incense down; 
And, listening to the winds among the trees, 
We know the voice of God is speaking. 


Saint Paul at Porta Capena. 


BY GEORGE M. HAMMELL. 


Whatever function may be assigned to “inspiration,” its 
harmony with intellectual and moral development cannot be 
denied: it is not the essential index of a consummated cult- 
ure. Paul, for example, was, no doubt, the subject of 
divine illumination when he heard voices and saw forms of 
the transfigured Jesus. But, after he had reached Rome, he 
had a more comprehensive knowledge of the system of God 
than when he left Antioch on his first evangelistic tour. 
When, therefore, he landed at Puteoli and proceeded along 
the Appian Way, through Appio Foro and Tres Taberni, to 
Porta Capena, he was not only approaching a crisis in his 
career, perhaps his doom, he was entering upon the final 
phase of his development as “ apostle to the Gentiles,” 

Porta Capena marked the boundary between two domains 
of his life history. Because of this fact the ancient portal 
possesses a profound interest. 


I. 


In passing through Porta San Sebastiano, the “ Appian 
Gate” of the Aurelian wall, many tourists perhaps conceive 
that they are following the footsteps of Paul, experiencing 
a unique thrill, a profound sense of identification with his 
mood as he first lifted his eyes to sight of Rome. But it 
must be remembered that the Aurelian wall was not built 
until nearly a hundred years later, and that the wall which 
bounded the Rome-of Paul’s time was built by Servius Tul- 
lius, Rex, and, therefore, that the gate through which he 
entered the capital of the empire was the Porta Capena, 
piercing the ramparts in the hollow between Calius and 
Aventinus. . 

For many centuries this historic gate was concealed from 
view, sharing the fate of the Roman Forum and other char- 
acteristic features of the Eternal City, then uncovered, 
again buried, and rediscovered in 1867. Even yet, however, 
it is one of the obscurest “sights” of Rome, lying, as it 
does, out of the ordinary routes of tourists. 

Baedeker —“‘ Central Italy’’— simply states that this 
ancient gate, whence issued Via Appia,—now called Via 
Appia Antica to distinguish it from Via Appia Nuova, the 
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New Appian Way, one of the most important of the Ser- 
vian gates,— is located “‘near” the junction of Via San Se- 
bastiano and Via San Gregorio in the gardens of San Gregorio 
Magno. ‘This, of course, is correct; but it is not sufficiently 
explicit, as I myself learned, on inquiring of a gate-keeper 
in that immediate region, who confessed himself wholly ig- 
norant of the whereabouts of ‘‘ Porta Capena.” 

A more definite direction would seem to be after this 
manner. Pass through the Arch of Constantine, follow Via 
San Gregorio, the Palatine to your right, crowned by the 
convent of San Bonaventura, the Orto Botanico and Anti- 
quarium, or Magazzino Archzologica, to your left. Walk 
to the junction of San Gregorio, San Sebastiano, Porta di 
San Paolo, just beyond the Osteria del Pino, so called from 
a superb pine-tree in whose shadow it stands, then turn to 
the left, following the wall of the church gardens, and a line 
of houses, numbered 1, 1a, rb, rc, etc., until in a corner you 
reach 1s. Pass through a gateway to an osteria,— the os- 
teria is one of the omnipresent institutions of Rome. 
Perhaps a small Italian, possessed of archzological interests 
and an innate desire for soldis, will greet you with the an- 
nouncement, “ Porta Capena!” pointing to the gateway to 
the little wine-shop within. A candle-bearer— fee! — will 
guide you to a pit in which you may see the foundations of 
the Servian wall and Porta Capena. 

No remnant of the old structure can possess a finer inter- 
est for the Christian archzologist, or, indeed, for any stu- 
dent of human history. For, as I have suggested, it marked 
Paul’s transition to a larger development of mind, to a more 
comprehensive conception of the divine administration of 
human affairs. 


it, 


When Paul came to Rome, where a church had already 
been founded, it was with express purpose of paying an ac- 
knowledged debt to one of the greatest of world-peoples; 
that is to say, of introducing the specific Hebrew conception 
of Jehovic supremacy, substituting this for such philos- 
ophy as had been developed in Rome in return for the part 
which Rome had played in the Far East,— that is to say, of 
acting directly for a new inspiration on the springs of life 
that flowed from the august throne of the emperors. This 
was in harmony with his plan of propaganda,— the occupa- 
tion of cities as strategic points in the Mediterranean worlds. 
It was his purpose to conquer the city of the Czsars, to in- 
ject into its life and policy the ideas which had become his 
by a true conception of God, and of the purposes of God, 
as they relate to humanity. As a “Hebrew of the He- 
brews,” inheriting the traditions of a people whose social 
principle contradicted its original vocation as a ‘ People of 
God,” commissioned to establish a universal brotherhood, 
he had fallen victim of the fossilizing, hardening spirit of 
exclusiveness. His “God” was a mere tutelary omnipo- 
tence, the special sovereign of a privileged race. 

But, under the influence of Saint Stephen, he had been 
led to see that Jesus of Nazareth, instead of being a heretic, 
a renegade, an apostate to the truth of Israel, had, in fact, 
penetrated to the idea of the movement which Abraham had 
inaugurated,— a movement which aimed at the spiritual 
education of the entire human race. It was the purpose of 
God, as Abraham had conceived it, that in him all nations 
of the earth would be blessed. This was discerned with 
perfect clearness by Jesus. It was his ‘‘ discovery ” or redis- 
covery. Peter slowly accepted his universalism; Stephen, 
promptly, fully ; Paul, by a conversion which wrenched him, 
by a radical regeneration, from his inherited creeds. 

In Rome, however, Paul was to see that not only was 
Israel a missionary to the non-Hebraic peoples, but that 
ecumenic history, the history that unfolded itself outside that 
of the “chosen people,” was also within the scope of the 
divine ordination and equally the fulfilment of divine pur- 


i) 
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‘poses. This, in fact, was seen by the Hebrew prophets who 
always saw Israel in its cosmic relations. 


¥ III. 


Take, for instance, the building of the Appian Way and 
of the entire system of Roman roadways, or, indeed, going 
farther back, the founding of Rome itself on the Palatinus, 
the old Mons Saturninus,— who could have foreseen that the 
evolution of Rome meant the development of a justice which 
Israel had abolished under the influence of a self-corrupted 
hierarchy? Paul now saw that the appeal of Judas Macca- 
beeus for intervention of Rome was an act of unconscious 
loyalty to a larger purpose of the God of history,—- essential, 
as he now saw, to the protection of himself, as the herald of 
truth, against priest-paid assassins,— and that his own Ro- 
man citizenship, with its right of appeal to Czsar, was part 
of the divine order. 

This co-ordination, this fitting of fact to fact, this inter- 
play of Hebrew and Roman, was not the product of chance: 
it was the product of a divine sovereignty, operating ethi- 
cally, universally, through human passions and human voli- 
tions. The Hebrew nation was not a “ people of God,” for 


whom other peoples existed, as, under influence of a primi- 


tive cosmology, sun, moon, and stars were supposed to have 
been created by the Elohim for the illumination of the earth. 
It was only one member of a great system. Its history is 
constituent of world-history. 

This became essential to Paul’s last gospel. It is the 
divine philosophy of history,— that conception of humanity 
which makes it possible for the Christian to be a cosmopolite, 
superior to caste or section, country or sect, religion or race, 
the herald of a universal truth, a universal justice, liberty, 
fraternity. 

Rome, ITALY. 


For the Christian Register. 


Spring in New England. 


BY CHARLES WELSH. 


But yesterday all life in bud was hid, 

But yesterday the grass was gray and sere: 
To-day the old world decks herself anew 
With all the glory and the wonder of the year. 


The Canteen Question. 


BY WILLIAM H. CARRUTH. 


The “canteen ”’ in this discussion means the sale of alco- 
holic liquors — beer and wine—at the Post Exchange of 
military camps. The Post Exchange is a sort of club-room 
for the common soldier, where he can buy extras,— soft 
drinks, sweets, tobacco,— and loaf. 

About twelve years ago the sale of wine and beer was in- 
troduced at the Post Exchange to keep soldiers from going 
off the reservation and drinking worse liquors. Two years 
ago the sale of these liquors was ordered discontinued by 
act of Congress, Hon. J. D. Bowersock, of the Second Kan- 
sas District, being a leader in securing the passage of the 
bill. 

Army men are divided as to the results. The great major- 
ity of officers declare the result harmful. A few, including 
the commanding general, declare the results beneficial. 

Does any one ask: What business is it of ours? An 
army officer, a friend of mine, asks why temperance ad- 
vocates cannot leave the discipline of soldiers to the officers 
whose business it is to care forthe matter. There certainly 
is something rather captivating about the proposition that 
men should be allowed to look after their own business. 

But, after all, in a republic we ask the great prerogative of 
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inquiring into the conduct of our servants; and I believe 
the army of the United States is still regarded as a portion 
of the public service. And yet we must admit that the pre- 
sumption is in favor of the army officer’s knowing his busi- 
ness better than we knowit. We should not hastily assume 
that the officers of our army are less patriotic or less moral 
or less wise than ourselves. For they are only a select body 
from our own midst. We must not forget this, and they 
must not forget it. 

Let us, then, try to look at the case dispassionately. I 
suppose, if all the officers of the army agreed in favoring the 
restoration of the canteen, there are still many temperance 
people who would insist that they were wrong. And of 
course, since they are divided, and only a large majority 
favor the sale of mild liquors in the canteen, while a 
certain number agree with us, we are inclined to hold to our 
general proposition that the sale of beer and wine in the 
canteen, by the United States government, should not be re- 
sumed. But we must have some way of accounting for that 
majority of the competent that stands against us. 

What plausible explanation of this fact can be offered? 

For one thing, it is said that the officers of the army are 
themselves drinking men, and that the anti-canteen legisla- 
tion is indirectly a reproach to such. And so itis. But it 
is not true that all the officers of the army are drinking 
men, and we must be careful to say always moderate 
drinkers. On various estimates by my friend in the army, I 
learn that perhaps ten to twelve per cent. of the army offi- 
cers are total abstainers. And it must be admitted that 
some of the strong opinions in favor of the restoration of the 
canteen have come from officers who are themselves total 
abstainers. Nevertheless, I have not learned that there is 
any advocacy of total abstainers among army officers by 
army officers; and I must confess that it still seems to me 
that the abolition of the canteen sale of wine and beer is a 
reproach to the officers of the army, and that they must feel 
And this feeling might be 
shared by those officers who are total abstainers, for the 
common spirit in the army is very strong. I feel, therefore, 
that it is not unjust to think that army officers will naturally 
be prejudiced against this temperance legislation. But that 
is not yet saying that they would be so prejudiced as to be 
incapable of giving a fair judgment on the case. And so we 
must examine the declarations pro and con. 

It is declared in many reports to the adjutant-general that 
disorder and serious offences have considerably increased 
among the men since the abolition of the canteen feature of 
the exchange. I suppose we can scarcely deny the facts. 
But we can make certain replies and suggest certain explana- 
tions. 

First, the suppression of the canteen has scarcely been 


‘tried long enough to warrant sweeping conclusions ; and the 


disposition to demand a verdict on so brief a trial is itself 
evidence of a disposition not to treat the matter fairly. 

Second, the /ersonnel of the army during the past two 
years has been altered greatly, and the men have been sub- 
ject to unusual conditions compared with the years before 
1898. Men just returning from service in the Philippines 
might be expected to chafe more under the restraints and 
monotony of post discipline. 

Third, with the abolition of the canteen should have come 
the introduction of positive efforts to supply the soldier with 
attractions in camp that would help him to resist the tempta- 
tion to go off the reservation for dissipation. Attractive 
club-rooms, equipped with games and baths and read- 
ing facilities, should have lent their influence to maintain 
order. 

Fourth, the government has not done its utmost to sup- 
press the dives that haunt the borders of the military reser- 
vation. Government owes it to the people who are to be 
protected by the army, also to protect that army against the 
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attempts of the vicious element of society to weaken and 
ruin the soldier. 

My friend in the army says that the soldier “ 22/7 have zt”’ 
(meaning intoxicants). I think, if there were nothing to get 
within three miles of the post, or if the soldier were for- 
bidden to leave the reservation, or if those who get drunk 
were promptly punished or discharged, or if the army 
officers showed as much zeal in prosecuting dive-keepers as 
do the revenue officers in collecting taxes from them, the 
results might be different. And I think that the soldier 
would be less determined to “have it” if he did not know 
that his officers ‘‘ have it,” and that his officers are mostly 
quite willing that the men shou/d “ have it.” 

But we may admit that the majority of enlisted men are 
already used to liquor when they enter the army, and then 
ask ourselves what we propose to do about it. And I sup- 
pose we may say to the impatient army officer, who wants to 
be allowed to mind his own business, something like this : — 

The scientific and the hard-headed business world have 
learned ove common lesson regarding alcoholic drinks,— 
that they do no good, but only harm. They have learned 
that no man’s average efficiency is increased by alcohol. 
“ Beer makes stupid,” said Bismarck, who in his day won 
the prize for beer capacity. No man marches further or 
watches better or shoots straighter for beer, but the con- 
trary. No man is braver or nobler or more of a gentleman 
for wine, but the contrary. 

Now, this being so in general, it is particularly pointed 
regarding those who carry great responsibilities. The 
great world has learned this, too, and is rapidly ruling that 
men who carry the lives of other men in their hands, as 
engineers and railway trainmen and train despatchers 
and pilots, must be forbidden to tamper with their own 
brains by using stimulants. 

Now what body of public servants have more directly 
the lives of great numbers of men in their hands than the 
officers and men of the army? Intrusted with engines 
which may not simply by chance do harm to life, but which 
are designed for destruction, what body of public servants 
need cooler heads and steadier nerves? A wine-heated 
brain rashly fires a rifle at the wrong moment, and two 
nations are at war, with thousands of innocent lives blindly 
paid in penalty. The arrogance of brandy deprives an offi- 
cer intrusted with negotiations of his due balance and 
sense of justice and amiability, and two nations fail to 
secure a long-sought peace. 

It may be a great and offensive infringement of a man’s 
personal liberty to forbid him to endanger his self-control 
and incapacitate himself; but it seems to me we are justified 
in demanding the sacrifice, that we will have to do it. 

It may be true that the class of men enlisted in the United 
States Army will not stand this restriction, and will desert if we 
insist on it. $13 a month will not secure very high talents. 
If so, then it is time for the American people to begin to 
consider raising the pay, and offering enough to secure a 
better grade of men for the army and navy. 

For I insist that there is no body in the public service 
where absolute temperance and unbroken and unmitigated 
self-control are more essential than that one whose mem- 
bers are girded with the tools of death and charged with 
_ the guidance of the engines of destruction. 

This is, indeed, no theme for rant and cant and bluster. 
If army officers think the thing cannot be done, we must 
not therefore denounce them for sots and gullet-slaves. We 
may, however, insist that the factors in the problem are the 
safety and interests of the public and the republic, on 
the one hand, and general human nature, on the other, and 
that others than army officers can judge of these. 

And, if temperance and clear heads and perpetual re- 
sponsibility in the rank and file cannot be otherwise 
secured, it may be that public opinion will reach the point 
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of demanding abstinence and perpetual responsibility’in the 
officers of the army as well as in the rank and file, of 
demanding that the canteen be abolished not only at the 
exchange, but at the quarters. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. 


Trust Yourself, 


BY REV. CHARLES W. CASSON. 


Trust yourself! There is no greater 
Than yourself in all mankind. 
The dependent soul is traitor, 
And the begging soul is blind. 
True divinity of being 
God has given to his child. 
See the gift, and by the seeing 
With all fate be reconciled. 


Trust yourself! God gave you forces 
All-sufficient for your task. 

Draw upon your own resources. 
Shall a God-child weakly ask 

As poor mercies from another 

. What by right to him belong? 

Know that God has made you, brother, 
And that God has made you strong! 


“Love your Acquaintances.” 


BY A. S. F. 


In Prof. James’s book upon “ The Varieties of Religious 
Experiences ”— excellent reading all of it— occur the follow- 
ing reflections upon the injunction of Jesus, ‘‘ Love your 
enemies ” 

““¢ Love your enemies’! Mark you, not simply those who 
happen not to be your friends, but your enemies, your posi- 
tive and active enemies. Either this is a mere Oriental 
hyperbole, a bit of verbal extravagance, meaning only that 
we should, as far as we can, abate our animosities, or else it 
is sincere and literal.... Can there in general be a level of 
emotion so obliterative of differences between man and man 
that even enmity may come to be an irrelevant circum- 
stance? If positive well-wishing could attain so supreme a 
degree of excitement, those who were swayed by it might 
well seem superhuman beings; . . . and there is no saying, in 
the absence of positive experience of an authentic kind, 
what the effects might be. ‘They might conceivably trans- 
form the world.” # 

“ Mark you, not simply those who happen not to be your friends, 
but your enemies.’ It is this assumption of Prof. James’s, 


the assumption that to love our enemies is necessarily a 


more difficult undertaking than to love “‘those who happen 
not to be our friends,” which, as I read the passage, gave me 
pause. On the face of it, it would of course meet with gen- 
eral acceptance; but is it really sound, will it bear investiga- 
tion? Let us consider. 

Prof. James tells us himself that our success in this matter 
of loving depends upon our ability to rise to a certain level 
of emotion, to attain a certain degree of excitement. Now, 
to my mind, this uplifting emotion and excitement is far 
more likely to attend the affectionate pursuit of an enemy 
than of a mere indifferent acquaintance. For to determine 
to love one’s positive and active enemy is to set out upon a 
spiritual adventure full of the exhilaration of uncertainty and 
danger. Whatever the outcome may be, the early steps are 
sure to be hazardous. 
the name, will surely resent the unlooked-for offer of our 
regard, and, even if he refrain from smiting us upon the other 
cheek, will almost certainly display his resentment in some 
fashion stimulating to the emotions. 


But, when it comes to loving “ those who happen not to be a 


Our enemy, if he be at all worthy of 


x 
” 
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our friends,” it is a different matter. Here no exhilarating 
sense of danger, no sustaining conviction of ‘“saintliness,” 
comes to our aid. We must accomplish it, if we accomplish 
it at all, in cold blood. And the demand here is continuous. 
Few of us have many ‘positive and active enemies,” and 
our association with these is, in the nature of things, likely 
to be spasmodic; but we are surrounded on every side by 
‘those who happen not to be our friends.” Truly, I think 
that, if we honestly and valiantly desire to do our small part 
toward that transformation of the world which might con- 
ceivably result from the acceptance of the teaching of Jesus 
as ‘sincere and literal,” we shall find our greatest difficulty, 
not with our open foe, but with our indifferent acquaintance. 
Here it is that we shall be chiefly confronted with the 


problem. 


‘¢ How is it under our control 
To love or not to love?” 


Love means a-many things. I mean by it here what 
Prof. James means by it, what I suppose Jesus meant by it. 
I am not concerned with that superficial attraction, largely 
physical, toward which, in the spring, a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns; nor am I concerned with that profound sym- 
pathy of nature, that passionate friendship, which, rooted in 


.the very depths of personality, may unite two human souls 


in an unbreakable bond. Such love is in the world; but it is 
rare, far more rare, George Brandes tells us, than is gener- 
ally supposed. What I mean by the word is a thing not, in 
itself, rare at all, since poor indeed is that man or woman to 
whom it is wholly unknown. For I mean by it simply a 
spirit of kindliness; a spirit, in Prof. James’s words, of 
‘positive well-wishing” ; a spirit, moreover, not worn for 
decoration, as an artificial flower in a bonnet, but the natu- 
ral blossoming of an inward genuine desire to understand, 
to sympathize, to approve. For love, whatever else it may 
be, is never negative. It is not, for instance, merely a 
determination not to find fault. Here, of course, our control 
is undeniable. We can all of us resolve to keep our obser- 
vations to ourselves, to refrain from pointing out to others, 
apparently less discerning, the faults and weaknesses of our 
fellow-men. Perhaps this is worth while so far as it goes; 
but, like all negative attitudes, it goes a very little way. I 
know those whose ‘“‘rule” it is never to say disagreeable 
things about their neighbors, and who break this rule only 
occasionally, who are none the less narrow in their sympa- 
thies, hard in their judgments, self-absorbed, indifferent. 
And I know veritable gossips who are full of the milk of 
human kindness. Indifference, indeed, often passes for 
kindliness. We may care so little that, unless the fault be 
peculiarly obnoxious to us, we pass it over, and — heaven 
save the mark !—take credit to ourselves for doing so. I 
am not sure but the state of the arrant fault-finder is more 
hopeful. We are familiar with the case of the man who 
swept and garnished his house, but left it untenanted. The 
lodgers who took advantage of these excellent accommoda- 
tions were not —it is Jesus again who tells us so—of a 
desirable character. It is something positive that we want; 
something that has power not only to cast out, but to keep 
out ; not only to suppress, but to transform. And it is a 
question to be asked, How far is the cultivation of this some- 
thing under our control? 

If we desire to get at the truth of this matter, we shall 
have to abandon for the time our usual division of the world 
of our acquaintance into those whom we like and those 
whom we do not like,— classes which we respectively entitle 
agreeable persons and disagreeable persons. This classifi- 
cation is simple and convenient; but it is, it must be ad- 
mitted, strictly personal. Dr. Fell had, undoubtedly, many 
warm friends. The truth of the matter appears to be that we 


all of us belong, in some measure, to both these classes, that 


we are all of us possessed of qualities that are agreeable and 


of qualities that are disagreeable: hence that we are all of us 
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‘liable ” to both liking and disliking. It would seem to be 
largely a matter of emphasis. If you choose to dwell upon 
what in me is likable, you will probably like me: if, on the 
other hand, you choose to dwell upon what in me is dislik- 
able, you are quite certain to dislike me. “ But stop a bit!” 
some one may object. ‘‘ You say, if I choose; but that is beg- 
ging the whole question. Here lies the whole point at issue, 
Is it possible for me to choose?” Ithinkitis. I think itis 
quite within our control, in our relations with those about us, 
to throw the emphasis of our thought upon those traits in 
them which we can approve and admire rather than upon 
those traits which we must disapprove and condemn. Does 
this method sound painfully artificial? Does such deliberate 
regard seem a poor thing, indeed, beside what is called 
‘genuine spontaneous affection”? Well, even if it lead to 
nothing more, I should be slow to call that a poor thing 
the general practice of which would tend to make living a so 
much pleasanter affair. But, in point of fact, this deliberate 
throwing of the emphasis upon what we like in our acquaint- 
ances rather than upon what we dislike does almost in- 
variably result in “ genuine affection ” for them. 

‘The average human being is likable, if we wish to like him. 
It is that first step that costs. ‘The wish— an honest, robust 
wish — must be there, or we will not take the necessary 
trouble. For it is a trouble, often a great deal of trouble,— 
one, moreover, that in the case of our ordinary acquaintance 
may be, for the most part, easily avoided. With our rela- 
tives it is a different matter. Here the trouble is, as it 
were, forced upon us; and observe how encouraging are the 
results. Family quarrels are proverbially bitter, but this is 
but the inevitable wrong side of a very right side. For the 
most part we love our relatives. ‘ But that is ~atwra/ affec- 
tion,” you tell me, “the result of a community of associa- 
tions, experiences, and interests.” Now I would not under- 
estimate the power of tradition and early training ; but, 
after all, natural affection is not something inherited: it is 
something learned,—none the less learned because the 
process is unconscious. ‘Tradition and early training 
merely hold us together while we are learning it. ‘The bond 
which unites the members of a family cannot be broken 
without woful cost. It is amazing how great a strain it 
will endure. We test it recklessly. The courtesy which we 
bestow upon our casual acquaintance we often withhold 
from our intimates, freely venting upon them our impatience, 
our ill-humor, our peevishness. And yet how wonderfully 
they bear with us! How they forgive us seventy times 
seven, and strive valiantly to make the best of us! 
Surely, this is not simply because they cannot help it, 
because it makes things more convenient and comfort- 
able. No: it is fundamentally because they understand us 
best, and, therefore, in spite of our faults of mind and 
temper, somehow contrive to keep on loving us. They 
know, better than others, what excuse exists for these faults ; 
and they recognize that, in spite of them, we are, on the 
whole, well-meaning. I remember with what agony of mind 
I would, as a child, repenting of some misconduct, implore 
my mother to “try me again.” The agony was_real. I 
must actually have questioned the endurance of her patience 
and forgiveness. As if that loving spirit would ever have 
ceased to try me again! 

“ Natural affection”? But all affection would be natural 
if we gave it a chance to be so. What we need is to under- 
stand, since to understand is, indeed, to forgive. And we 
should learn to understand if we would take the trouble to 
find points of contact instead of points of repulsion, of 
agreement rather than of disagreement. If we really want 
to make the best of those about us, it is quite under our 
control to do so. To make the best” of persons, as of 
circumstances, is not a negative affair, but a positive one. 
In spite of a wide-spread impression to the contrary, we are 
not making the best of anything when we merely put up 
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with it. Jake the best of it! The demand falls not so 
much upon our patience as upon our will. 

And, if our will responds, we shall discover a truth of 
profound significance, a truth immeasurably heartening. 
However our enemy may view the offer of our liking, there 
is no doubt that our acquaintance in the great majority of 
cases will accept it cordially. For honest liking, indeed, we 
are most of us quite pathetically grateful—so much so 
that, if you can contrive to like me, the chances are not only 
that I shall like you, but that I shall do my best to lessen 
the difficulty of your task. 


“ For you must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.” 


We are most of us glad enough to show our worthiness to 
those who are looking for it, to. those who would rather 
approve than condemn. 

And, if there were more of such work-a-day lovers in the 
world, we can only repeat Prof. James’s words, and say, 
“There is no saying, in the absence of positive expe.ience 
of an authentic kind, what the effects might be: they might 
conceivably transform the world.” For we are dealing with 
a force whose limits we have not yet discovered. 


“ Far have I clambered in my mind, 
But naught so great as love I find.” 


For the Christian Register. 


At Nature’s Altar of the Spirit. 


BY FLORENCE M. BENNETT. 


All that I would be, all that I might be, the 
best that men have been, 
Worship I here. 
A soul’s aspirations, a heart’s adorations, a 
waiting and longing, 
And holy fear 
Fill all my bosom. Burning and hoping 
and trusting forever, 
Now draw I near. 
I claim the world’s chalice of wrong and of 
sorrow, of beauty and love, 
To drink, and arise 
Nobler and stronger, helpful, more patient, 
bearing all burdens, 
Gentle and wise. 
This is the hour, divine, transcendental. 
God hovers near thee. Spirit within me, 
Mount to the skies! 


A Letter by Dr. Martineau. 


Dr. Martineau was a ready writer. His correspondence 
has never been gathered. He wrote many letters to friends 
in America. The one that follows, addressed to Rev. John 
Cuckson at Springfield, Mass., is interesting because it 
shows the relation of Dr. Martineau to the literary and 
scientific tendencies of our time : — 


I thank you very sincerely for the friendly and sympa- 
thetic words of your letter of the roth of April. As the 
best fruit of all honest toil is the knowledge that it has 
fairly served its end, it cannot but gratify me much to 
have the assurance that any books of mine have proved 
helpful and heartening to you. Iam not so sanguine as to 
deem them of much avail against the disintegration of relig- 
ious faith which is favored by both the literary and the 
scientific tendencies of our age. On minds surrendered to 
these tendencies they will. be perfectly inoperative. But 
not all among the representative men of the times are 
victims of this partial atrophy; and, to those who escape it, 
it-may not be unwelcome to meet here and there with a 
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voice of fellowship assuring them that they are not alone in 
their deepest aspirations and trusts. ' 

Some minor projects of publication are in my thought, 
including one or two, to which you refer, I can hardly 
expect, at my age, to carry to completion. But one can 
only work on while any faculty remains, and ask no ques- 
tions about the exact number of hours ere the daylight fails, 
simply guarding one’s self against attempting more than 
modest tasks. In this mood I choose my line of work, and 
take my box of books, next week, to my little cottage in the 
Invernesshire Highlands for five months’ quiet occupation, 
far from this interesting but too distracting metropolis. 

You occupy, I perceive, a post of ministerial duty, conse- 
crated for me by its association with the name of /eadbody. 
The Springfield Collection of Hymns was long a favorite 
companion of my solitary hours; and to some of the original 
hymns in it I seem to owe (perhaps a somewhat youthful 
task at the time) almost as much as to Thomas 4 Kempis 
and Francis de Sales. But these are ancient memories, at 
which, it may be, you can only wonder. 


Che Pulpit. 


Moral Safety Valves. 


BY REV, JULIAN C, JAYNES, 


_And David danced before the Lord with all his might—2 Sam. 
vi. 14. 

That is, he danced before the ark of the Lord as it was 
being borne through the gateway into Jerusalem. The ark 
was a Chest, beautifully wrought, in which were supposed to be 
kept the sacred relics of the forty years’ wandering in the wil- 
derness, namely, the magical rod of Aaron, the pot of manna, 
and the stone tablets on which were inscribed the Ten Com- 
mandments. This chest was also believed to be the abid- 
ing-place of the Hebrew God. It was therefore regarded 
with great awe and reverence,— the home of divinity, the 
most precious symbol of religious faith. In former days 
the Israelites were a nomadic people, wandering up and 
down Palestine, subduing or expelling the original inhabi- 
tants. Wherever they went, the ark went with them, borne 
in solemn procession by appointed keepers. Wherever they 
camped, ‘the ark was the centre of the encampment; and 
rough warriors passed by the sacred tent with bated breath 
and silent footsteps. v 

At this time the Hebrews had become somewhat civilized, 
and were developing the qualities of nationality. Saul, their 
first king, had died; and David, the idol of the people, had 
succeeded him. But kingship was no bed of roses in those 
days. The Jewish tribes were undisciplined and factious 
and jealous of one another; and they were in the midst 
of a hostile country, exposed to dangers on every hand. 
Those were long dark years for David,— years of doubt 
and trouble and heavy care; but at last his dream came 
true, and Istael’s glory began to dawn, and his enemies 
bowed the knee, and Jerusalem, the coveted stronghold, was 
finally in his possession, And now he makes ready for the 
formal occupation of the city. What a day of triumph and 
joy! What a brilliant sunrise after the night of storm and 
struggle! And, when he sees the ark— sacred symbol of 
the nation’s God — borne through the open city gates, he 
can contain himself no longer. All the pent-up hopes and 
dreams and high ambitions of his soul break forth in raptur- 
ous song; and, leaping forward, he dances before the mov- 
ing ark. , 

It certainly was an unconventional thing for a king to do. 
No doubt the people were astonished, and the grave old 
priests shook their heads in disapproval; and we are told 
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task for acting in such a shameful and undignified manner. 
But I bespeak for David the sympathy of modern hearts. 
Indeed, what was he to do? Here was a big, generous, 
sentimental nature stirred and excited with mad, ecstatic 
joy over the significance of the day. How could he keep 
still? How could he sit there like a stone image? How 
perfectly simple and natural it was — yes, how necessary it 
was — to snap the bonds of restraint, and dance as he danced 
in the old days when he was a shepherd boy on the Beth- 
lehem hills! 

I take this episode in the life of David as a starting-point 
from which to speak of the necessity and value of moral 
safety-valves. 

Human nature is a wonderful combination of dynamic 
forces. Here are thrown together energies and powers and 
impulses of the greatest variety, and which are capable of 
enormous expansion. 

A handful of powder, properly confined and exploded, 
can drive a solid shot tothe heart of an armored cruiser. 
A pailful of water suddenly released into: steam can blow 
the iron-ribbed boiler into fragments. 

But a man — little creature as he is—is a whole maga- 
zine of moral and intellectual explosives, any one of which 
has a potential power which no mind can compute. Here 
are all the passions of primitive days. Here are all the appe- 
tites and instincts of the animal. Here are all the accu- 
mulations of an age-long evolution,— inherited propensities, 
tendencies, desires, hopes, aspirations, ambitions, heart 
emotions, brain impulses, powers of all kinds, seething and 
surging within him,— powers capable of plunging him into 
abysses of ruin, powers capable of lifting him to the gate- 
ways of Paradise. 

When you think what a man is, what he carries about 
with him, what destructive and creative forces are lying in 
his heart, you will realize the significance of the old saying 
that he is fearfully and wonderfully made. 

Now the tendency of these forces is to get out. The in- 
stinct of life is to express itself. Every faculty, not wholly 
dead, is crying for liberty, is shaking the door that bars it, 
is striving to leap into action, into results, into visible, prac- 
tical things. 

What is it that developed the eye and unfolded the ear 
and opened the lips? What is it that started the arms from 
the sides of the body, and caused them to branch out into 
deft and supple fingers? It was the inner forces of life, 
forcing an outlet into the world. They said to Mother 
Nature, ‘Give us tongues to speak, and hands to seize, and 
feet with which to walk.” And Mother Nature was obliged 
to obey, or stop creation forever. Take a seed and plant it 
in the earth. After a time it feels a stir of might in its 
heart. The germ expands. The temperature is increased. 
Something must happen. And then the husk bursts 
asunder, and the eager shoot rises through the soil into the 
air and sunlight. You cannot stop it. Place obstacles in 
its way, and it will twist around them. It must come out. 
Expression is the Jaw of its life. So it is with the pent-up 
energies which a man carries in his own bosom. 

Some of them perhaps are asleep. Some of them may be 
buried out of sight. But drop upon them the kindling spark, 
and see how quickly they burst into life and activity. We 
all know what that means. Many a man has seen aroused 
in his heart some emotion or passion or ambition; and he 
has felt it beating against the restraining walls of life, seek- 
ing and struggling for release, like the muttering forces of 
volcanic fires. And out it must come at last, somewhere. 
somehow, for good or evil, for better or worse, and 
spend itself in the outer world. 

Therefore, there is the need of moral safety-valves,— 
legitimate outlets, innocent and serviceable methods by 
which and through which the turbulent energies of life may 
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flow forth, and relieve the pressure behind. ‘That is the sal- 
vation of society. It is the salvation of individual charac 
ter. : 

What is the difference between the bad man and the good 
man? You Say one gives rein to his evil propensities, and the 
other smothers and chokes them out. No, itis not. The 
difference is one of guidance and direction. ‘The bad man 
lets his impulses run riot, and go where they please. The 
good man expresses his through proper and useful channels. 
That is the difference, and it is a difference that vitally af- 
fects human conduct the world over. 

No gift of nature is bad in itself. Count over the so- 
called evil qualities of the human heart,— its greed and pas- 
sion and cruelty and pride and folly,— and there is not one 
of them that in itself is not wholesome and right and neces- 
sary to complete a human soul. It is the perversion of 
these things that works harm. It is their lawless, excessive 
exercise that makes sin and shame and trouble in the world. 
Therefore, I say, make safety-valves, make gateways, by 
which life can pour itself out in orderly fashion. The fine, 
large, healthy character is not girdled with iron bands and 
covered with padlocks. It wears no strait-jacket. It is 
simply free and natural and unharnessed, and al] its excess 
of vitality, its storm and thunder and fire and passion, are 
ejected through channels that serve the higher ends of life; 
and in that process they become transformed into valors and 
virtues and servants of the good. 

Every man, therefore, should know not how to restrain 
himself, but how to let himself go, how to guide his faculties, 
how to release his emotions, how to discharge his moral 
vitalities in the right direction. It is either this or ruin. It 
is either this or character depleted and spoiled and wrecked 
by eruption in the wrong place. 

Here is a man who constructs a mill beside a stream, and 
he builds a dam wide and high; but he makes no sluice-way, 
no apron, nothing whatever to relieve the impact of the 
stream above. And the waters rise higher and higher, and 
flood the upper meadows far and wide. And now what hap- 
pens? He cannot check the stream forever. It chafes 
against the barrier, it splashes over the soft embankment here, 
and it licks out a crevice over yonder; and these little openings 
grow wider, and at last away goes the whole structure before 
the mad and furious torrent. No sensible man builds a 
dam like that. He provides sluices and gates and me- 
chanical outlets; and, no matter how strong the head of 
water, he can manage it all, and the mill grinds on, and the 
stream runs calmly downward to the sea. 

There is your parable for the suppression of human nature. 
You cannot bottle up a healthy human life. The world 
has tried it over and over. It was tried in the early days of 
Christian asceticism, and nothing came of it but a generation 
of morbid fanatics. It was tried in the days of Cromwell, 
and merry old England turned Puritan at the point of the 
sword. And then the reaction came in the wild license and 
orgies of the times of Charles II. And how often it is tried 
in the household, and how utterly it fails to accomplish its 
end | 

You have heard it said that ministers’ sons and deacons’ 
daughters are the worst children in the world. It is true in 
some cases and untruein others. But it is no more true in 
these households than it is in any other household where 
hard and flint-like law prevails, where piety is an art and 
not a spirit, where the exuberance of youth is sternly sup- 
pressed and innocent offences are magnified into crimes. It 
is not strange that such children at last make a wild, intem- 
perate break for freedom. It is not at all strange that the 
time comes when they get the big and little sins mixed to- 
gether, and lose all sense of moral perspective in life. Did 
you ever think of it? Next to the sin of committing a crime 
is the sin of creating one, the sin of distorting innocent 
amusements into ogres of immorality, the sin of expand- 
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ing the decalogue until it smothers the laughter of childhood, 
the sin of sitting on the safety-valves of growing life and 
multiplying the “don’t’s” and “ mustn’t’s” until the pathway 
of every day is hedged about with bayonets of prohibition. 
Some of us, no doubt, are erring on the other side, and 
letting indulgence soften the will and not the character; but 
the time has not yet come when we ought not to be thankful 
that the day of suppression is waning. And the day is 
already at hand when nature is counted good, and beautiful 
things are not forbidden, and pleasure is not a sin, and the 
face of religion is no longer pinched with pain, and to laugh 
on Sunday or forget one’s prayers at bed-time’s sleepy hour 
is not regarded as a justification for the awakened wrath of 
the eternal God. 

Let us now get into the light of some practical illustra- 
tions. 

Paul writes to Timothy, a young man he was training for 
the ministry, and says, “‘ Bodily exercise profiteth little, but 
godliness profiteth for all things.” I agree with Paul about 
godliness, but I do not agree with him in his low estimate 
of athletics. Bodily exercise profits a great deal. It is one 
of the great safety-valves of life. Ittakes a man out of him- 
self. It expands the lungs and reddens the blood and 
toughens the muscles. It plunges a man into God’s air and 
sunlight. It is nature’s baptism. And, when he comes up 
out of that baptism, the joy bells are ringing in his heart, 
and the sky is bluer, and life is sweeter, and he is a better, 
finer, cleaner man every way. He has won a clearer vision, 
and sees things in their true proportions ; and his cares seem 
less, and the meanness of sin seems meaner, and the 
mephitic sediment of life is flushed out of his soul. This 
may not be so true for those who toil all day with their 
hands ; but we are developing in this country a class of peo- 
ple who work with their heads, who have more or less day- 
light leisure, and it is to these that bodily exercise comes as 
one of the means of salvation. 

Over in England there is a class of men and women whom 
sometimes the busy American affects to scorn. They are 
people who have means and time. They ride and walk and 
swim, they are devoted to athletic pursuits, they are outdoor 
people; and yet they have not reverted to the original bar- 
barian type. On the contrary, for honor and chivalry, for 
purity of morals and pride of character, for service of State 
and Church, there is no superior people in the world. 

If athletics could testify, if your gymnasium and ball-field 
and bicycle track could speak, if the woods and waters had 
utterance and the golf links had tongues, what a story they 
all could tell,— a story, maybe, of occasional vexations and 
self-condemnations and intemperate language, but, apart from 
all this, a story of morbid fancies, petty troubles and blues 
and despairs, and mental disorders and worries and dregs of 
toil dropped and left behind by men and women engaged in 
the healthy development of physical life ! 

It is one of the promising signs of the times that the 
man with the lily-white hand and the woman with nervous 
headache and a gift of embroidery are losing their rank as 
fashionable types of humanity. 

We are raising up a new race,— strong, supple, splendid 
animals, refined, intelligent, high-toned spiritual beings, 
—men and women who are naturally destined to man- 
age the complex civilization of the future because they 
have sound minds in sound bodies. 

Then another familiar safety-valve is simply work. There 
is nothing new or peculiar about it. It is as old as the 
world, and men throughout all time have found it the surest 
and safest method of releasing the activity of a human 
soul. Multitudes have called it a curse, and have regarded 
it as the decree of an angry God. It was out of that idea 
that the old story of Eden was born. But what an unhappy 
fate for Adam and Eve to sit all day on the verdant bank 
of some placid stream, surrounded with the cloying opu- 
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lence of an oriental Paradise, with nothing to do but to look 
into each other’s eyes, and talk in honeyed words about the 
heavenly weather or the rosiness of the rosebuds or the 
sugared sweetness of tropic fruit. It would not have been 
Paradise long under such conditions. 

No, it was a great day —the day of salvation in the lives 
of that fabled pair— when the gate clanged behind them, 
and the flaming sword was drawn from its scabbard, and 
they were driven forth into the crude world to dig thistles 
and eat their bread in the sweat of the brow. It was work, 
indeed; but it saved Adam and Eve, and it saved Paradise 
from being ruined by two people perpetually bored by noth- 
ing to do. 

Imagine, if you can, what would happen if a community 
like our own were isolated from the rest of the world and 
condemned to absolute idleness. No regular work, no ha- 
bitual duties to perform, no daily service lighted up with hope 
and ambition, nothing whatever into which to discharge the 
electric energies of mind and heart. What would happen? 
Why, in a week’s time there would be let loose such ill 
humors and bilious tempers and gossip and backbitings and 
folly and discontents as to change the whole community into 
a bear garden of unspeakable disorder. Did you ever think 
what the word “occupation” means? It means something 
that fills the mind, that engages the attention, that regularly 
holds possession of the faculties. 

Give a man that, give him habitual duties in which he can 
strive to realize his finest dream and noblest purpose, and 
you have opened a legitimate doorway for the escape of very 
much that is dangerous within him. 

The old proverb runs, “ The devil still finds something 
for idle hands to do.’’ That devil is not outside of a man, 
but inside of him ; and the best thing to do with such a devil 
is to harness him to honest work and educate him to serve 
the Lord. 

A few months ago a great steamship was nearly wrecked 
in mid-ocean. The propeller broke off, and the huge engines 
inside, suddenly released from work, began to run at fright- 
ful speed, and finally flew to pieces and seriously damaged 
the ship. So very often it is with men. Take away the 
steadying power of habitual employment, give them nothing 
against which to strive and struggle, nothing to accomplish, 
nothing to attain, and they stop moving and fly to pieces. 

You are suddenly met by some great sorrow. It seems as 
if you cannot bearit. ‘The world grows dark, and life seems 
empty, and your heart is ready to break. What will save 
you? Yes, sympathy and love and faith and prayer and 
stoic resolution are a great deal. But tell me what is more 
practical and immediate and real than just to turn back to 
daily service, to the work you love, to the duty you believe 
in, and there to reorganize the shattered life, or to engage 
the bewildered faculties, to summon back once more the old- 
time interest and courage and self-forgetfulness. 

You are beset by some temptation ; and, as you brood over 
your weakness and wonder why you are not stronger, your 
imagination is disguising sin with a rainbow, and its fascina- 
tions deepen and its power to conquer your timid, idle soul 
is multiplying all the time. But out there is your work, 
stretching toward you its open arms. Rise up! Go! Leap 
into them! Fling yourself upon duty. Work off your fe- 
vered madness, and the storm will give place to calmness, and 
angels will come and minister unto you. 

And-so it is with many another pain or sorrow or disaster 
that bereaves and darkens the life. 
gotten, they may not be removed; but the danger they hold 


of diseasing the character may be dissipated and lost in the . 


return to hearty and earnest service in the world’s affairs. 
And, as you have listened, how many other of these 
escapes for the troubled mind have occurred to you? There 
is many an amusement, trivial and transient though it be, 
that helps to ease the soul. There is the deep, wide friend- 
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ship that receives the broken, tearful confession as the 
ocean receives the swollen waters of the stream. There is 
music on whose melodious waves many a heart has floated 
away its troubles and temptations and cares... There are 
art and song and books and poems and a hundred other 
means of relieving the storm of the congested life. 

But there is one other of greater importance still. It re- 
lates to the expression of the religious sentiment. Men 
have told me again and again that they have no religious 
feeling, no sense of the spiritual life, no aspirations that can 
be associated with religion as it is commonly understood. 
That is not true. It cannot be true for any man who has 
a human heart and a thinking brain. 

Every man feels a thrill of awe as he stands before the 
majesty and mystery of the world. Every man confesses to 
a power greater, grander, than himself, that holds and 
guides the destiny of things. Every man’s aspirations lead 
up on golden threads to the heights of love and purity and 
righteousness. Every man is stirred again and again by 
emotions too deep for speech,— emotions that bend his knee 
in silent reverence before the throne of goodness and beauty 
and truth, 

What are these but the elements of religion? What are 
these but the half-understood impulses of the truest, sincer- 
est worship? 

And what every human life needs is some channel by 
which these sentiments shall flow out into visible form. 
They are not to be suppressed, they are not to be dissipated 
in other directions; but there is a demand that they shall 
express themselves by way of some definite recognition of 
their sacred and religious significance. 

There are many ways of doing this. A man can find 
God on the hilltops and beside the brooks of the valley. 
He can worship at the fireside or under the blue dome of 
the sky. But still I believe that the church stands, and 
always will, as the best and surest outlet for the sentiment 
of worship and the emotions of the religious life. 

Here, where the associations are sacred and dear; here, 
where the grind and greed of the world are forgotten; here, 
where the individual feels the touch of the purpose common 
to all; here, by the outflow of song, by the uplift of prayer, by 
the vision of noble ideals,— every man ought to be touched 
and moved as nowhere else, ought to find his deepest 
emotions streaming out in worship, ought to feel himself 
nearer to that all-embracing life which we call our Father 
and our God. 

And now let me say this word in conclusion. I have just 
spoken of these fine and noble sentiments of worship and 
religion. But there are many others of the same class,— 
the sentiments of generosity and pity and sympathy and 
good will, All these are alive in the human heart, and must 
have some way of finding expression. But let us beware of 
the danger of expressing them to no purpose and no end. 
Prof. James tells us in his Psychology that the habit can be 
formed of discharging our best emotions into mid air and of 
becoming perfectly satisfied with that aimless experience. 
How true that is! How many people suffuse themselves 
with benevolent desires and stop there! How many enjoy 
bathing in their own tears of pity! How many people come 
to church, and their hearts are touched and resolutions come 
and sympathies move, and often, after all, these fine senti- 
ments only rise and break like iridescent bubbles on the 
surface of their lives. 

There are rockets which men send up in the evening dark- 
ness, and they burst into a shower of many-colored lights, 
which drift away with the breeze and disappear. And that 
is the end of them. And there are other rockets which men 
use at the life-saving stations on our wild Atlantic coasts. 
And when the storm rages and the good ship is pounding 
amid the breakers, they bring the bomb down to the beach, 
and there is a puff of smoke and a report that sounds above 
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the tempest’s roar, and away speeds the shot, drawing after 
it the uncoiling life line. It falls athwart the vessel and 
eager hands draw in the slender cord, and then follows the 
larger one out of the boiling brine ; and it is made fast, and a 
dozen men are saved from watery graves. That is a rocket 
that ends in something else besides smoke and noise and 
fire. And that is what our generous emotions are to do. 
Not to end in the mere luxury of expression, not to fall 
back and disappear in empty space, but to do something, 
to attain some object, to carry some help or service or joy 
or saving message to the outside world. And so I call you 
to the life of expression. Give play to all your faculties. 
Open the avenues of life. Suppress nothing. Destroy 
nothing. God made you; and there is no power, no quality, 
no impulse, that is ignoble or unclean in itself. Only guide 
them right, only pour them out in worthy channels. 

God wants whole men, not fragments. He gives you ten 
talents. You are not to bury a part, and bring him the 
rest. You are to bring him the whole, round, full amount 
multiplied by service. Fulness of life is what he asks. 

You are to bring yourself as an offering, not mutilated, 
not lean and starved with self-denials, but strong and rich 
and free and joyful,—a noble sacrifice, a living sacrifice, 
living in the full possession of your divine nature, living in 
the splendor of complete manhood or womanhood,— a living 
sacrifice to a living God. 

West NEWTON, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


The true moment at which to call upon one’s self to take 
any new step in virtue is at the fainting-point, when it would 
be so easy to drop all and give all up; when, if you do not, 
you make of yourself a power.—/. & W. Ware. 
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It is true that love cannot be forced, that it cannot be 
made to order, that we cannot love because we ought or 
even because we want. But we can bring ourselves into the 
presence of the lovable. We can enter into friendship 
through the door of discipleship. We can learn love through 
service.— Hugh Black. 

& 


We are farthest away from God when we cannot perceive 
him in our fellow-beings. The mirror of human nature is 
sadly blurred; but in the meanest and wickedest there are 
tokens of the divine childhood, occasional flashes of the 
Father’s image through innumerable distortions. It is for 
us to show a clear reflection of his life in our own lives be- 
fore we judge others.— Zucy Larcom. 


Sd 
PRAYER, 


O thou most holy and ever-loving God, we thank thee 
once more for the quiet rest of the night that has gone by; 
for the new promise that has come with this fresh morning, 
and for the hope of this day. While we have slept, the world 
in which we live has swept on in its awful space, great fires 
have burned under us, great waters have been all about us, 
and great storms above us; but thou hast held them back 
by thy strong hand, and we have rested under the shadow 
of thy love. ‘The bird sat on the spray out in the darkness, 
the flower nestled in the grass, we lay down in our home, 
and all slept in the arms of God. ‘The bird will trust thee 
this day to giveits morsel of meat and the flower will trust 
thee for its fresh raiment. So may we trust thee this day for 
all the needs of the body, the soul, and the spirit. Give us 
this day our daily bread, Amen.—odert Collyer. 
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Shadows. 


BY HATTIE TYNG 


GRISWOLD. 


White ship, riding there in the distance, 
Ship and shadow you float; 

Great heart, you are the ship, and constant 
I am the shadowy boat. 

White ship, riding there in the moonlight, 
Are you of shadow aware? 

Great heart, feel you a thought caressing 
On the enchanted air? 

Essence divine of the kiss I waft you 
O’er spaces blank and bare? 


An Old Cobbler. 


BY WILSON 


JEFFERSON, — 

Time touches some persons and things with 
a sure, distinct, and oftentimes adorning hand. 
It makes the oak of the forest gnarled and 
spreading, then trains a vine up its incrusted 
trunk, and decks its branches with intricacies 
of trailing moss. Nature starts a rivulet adown 
the mountain-side, makes it leap and dance and 
bubble through the years, the centuries; and, 
presto! a gorgeous abyss yawns, with miracles 
wrought through stone, ore deposits, and what 
not. To man’s handiwork time lends a not 
less distinct touch, and, frequently, a not less 
picturesque one; while, with respect to man 
himself, time works wonders, bending, indeed, 
the frame, but sparing the sparkle to the eye; 
whitening the hair, but lending majesty to the 
brow; making the present with him of little or 
no consequence, but throwing a mantle of im- 
portance around old associations, old acquaint- 
ances, and old customs, 

An old cobbler I know whom time has dealt 
with in some such manner. The shop he once 
presided over, with almost a dozen fellow-work- 
men under the same roof, with more orders for 
“boots” and “gaiters” and “pumps” than could 
be met, with prosperity apparent on all sides, is, 
with him, the shop of to-day. And the present 
humble makeshift—an out-house rolled from 
the recesses of a back yard to a street emi- 
nence—is almost a nonentity. The former 
constitutes his real existence, is wrapped up 
with his real history: the latter is at best 
an uninteresting epilogue. But it is not to 
be supposed that the raciest and most inter- 
esting part of his experiences is connected 
with the cobbler's bench. Thirty odd years of 
his life knew slavery... A few of his years knew 
of the carnage of war. And how his eyes 
sparkle when he dilates on his experiences as 
body servant to Marse Thomas Hamilton dur- 
ing that struggle! How charmingly exaggera- 
tory of the perils can he wax! How indifferent 
to the doings of the first person plural! How 
keenly alive, even to the minutest details, to the 
doings and counsellings of the first person sin- 
gular! Telling, perhaps, of some obstacle “we” 
surmounted, but adding always the hardships 
that “I” alone bore the brunt of. 

In connection with his war experiences, I re- 
member one episode. It was when the Confed- 
eracy was tottering. The regiment to which 
Marse Thomas belonged—Marse Thomas was 
captain of a company that he fitted out with 
money from his private purse—was at or near 
Petersburg, Va., if I remember correctly. The 
Confederate fortifications were undermined by 
the Union forces, and several thousand pounds 

' of powder were placed in the gap and by eter 
The old cobbler tells the rest. 
“Sonny,” he told me one day, ‘‘dat dxpioitlid 
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pretty nigh tore mah j’ints fum deir sockets. I 
wuz flung head over heels an’ killed stone dead 
fer de longest. I wuz dat dazed till I thought 
I wuz in de Glory World. But, when I kinder 
looked round an’ spied Lem Whitehead, a 
membah ob Marse Tom’s company, an’ one ob 
de meanest white men I eber seed, I knowed 
dat I wuz still on dis side ob heaben.” 

Once he fell, temporarily, in the hands of the 
enemy (?), was carried—in a spirit of bluff, as 
he afterward learned—before the officers in 
command, and cross-examined preparatory to 
his execution, The examination resulted in his 
being roundly and severely denounced. “If 
you're the kind of nigger we're fighting for,” 
remarked one, “I think our time is being 
wasted.” 

“Gentlemen,” returned the cobbler, “1’m de 
property ob Marse Thomas Hamilton. As sich, 
I’m subject ter his commands. He gits de 
service ob mah hands: mah heaht an’ mah 
prayers is wid you.” 

At freedom the cobbler’s fund of book-learn- 
ing consisted in a dubious knowledge of the 
alphabet. Soon, however, schools were opened 
by Heaven-sent apostles from Vermont and 
Connecticut and Massachusetts and the whole 
of New England. The cobbler availed himself 
of the new opportunities. According to his 
own testimony, he went to night school, and for 
only about eleven months in all. But he made 
progress. He began to read the Scriptures and 
to increase in knowledge from its storehouse. 
To him Paul’s letters were both an inspiration 
and a reading lesson. Once, as he himself 
confesses, he came very near entering the 
ministry. Only his high regard for “book 
learning”—as he was wont to designate a fair 
ability to read and write, and the which he did 
not sufficiently possess—deterred him from that 
course. Later he did rise to the dignity of a 
deaconship. 

Among the many young men who at various 
times pulled waxed ends for the old cobbler, 
there was one who hired himself only during 
the summer months. During the winter he 
was a theological student at a near-by school. 
This young man was mightily addicted to high 
collars, stiffbosomed shirts, and creased 
trousers. In the estimation of the old ecbbler 
these things did not go hand in hand with suc- 
cessful shoemaking. One day he struck up an 
argument with the student as to the incompati- 
bility of his garb and his present avocation. 

The aspiring theologian w was prepared for the 
encounter. 

“Tt should be the desire of every one,” said he, 
“to lend as much dignity as possible to his 
calling, no matter how humble it might be.” 

“Ya-as,” -drawled the old cobbler: “we 
sbould lend our callin’s all de dignity we can, 
widout havin’ ter call in four inches ob neck- 
supporter ter h’ep us out.” ces 

As senior deacon of the largest, and oldest 
colored church in the community, the old cob- 
bler is the court of highest appeal for not a few 
backsliding but repentant fellow-churchmen. 
Hardly a matter comes before the “deacon 
board ” but what it has not been previously dis- 
cussed around the cobbler’s bench. There nice 
rules are laid down for erring husbands and 
termagant wives; there the word of warning 
and reproof is given to him who has looked on 
the wine when it is red; and there the old and 
the wise often deign to hint to the young and the 
foolish a way whereby their names can be kept 
on the church books, notwithstanding a report 
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“for dancing.” Sometimes neither age nor 
wisdom can obliterate memories of youth. 

At times the old cobbler greatly regrets that 
circumstances kept him from quaffing more 
deeply of the Pierian springs. But, regretting 
his own disadvantages, he has been very zealous 
in urging others, especially young men, to avail 
themselvés of the newer and greater opportuni- 
ties. At freedom, in spite of his thirty odd 
years, he trudged to night school with his “Blue 
Back” speller under his arm, as would any six- 
year-old. And, when other duties and respon- 
sibilities forced him to end his school career, he 
retired reluctantly. 

Not a few rising young men of the cobbler’s 
home town owe something of their success to 
his zeal and his purse. He gave, of his experi- 
ence timely advice, he gave of his small earn- 
ings whatever he could spare, and his old age 
has witnessed a glorious realization. 


The Masters. 


Incomparable white galaxy of suns ! 
O stars of song whose lustre blinds the day,— 
Eschylus, Homer, Shakespeare,— deathless ones 
Holding on high your proud and lonely way,— 


Rulers of Night’s domain of domeless space, 
Transcendent thrones, victorious over Time! 

Slaying with splendor from your distant place 
A thousand flickering satellites of rhyme! 


God! what are we, that underneath such skies 
We dare to light our tapers! From afar 
The constellations watch this mad emprise,— 
A puny candle challenging a star! 
—Frederic Lawrence Knowles, in the March Atlantic. 


The Study of Dante. 


The number of important contributions made 
during the last half-dozen years to the study of 
Dante and his writings is sufficient proof of the 
deep interest taken therein by scholars. The 
translations from Witte and Scartazzini and the 
publication of Dr. Moore’s and Paget Toynbee’s 
studies are notable examples; but, besides 
these, ten or a dozen books have appeared 
within two yeers or less which indicate deliber- 
ate effort to touch the popular heart and ex 
tend the general interest in the poet’s life, and 
in the Divine Comedy at least, as widely as pos- 
sible. It is probable that there are now more 
informal classes grouped together for this read- 
ing and study than at any time since Da Ponte 
taught in New York. In Boston this popular 
interest has been helped forward materially by 
Prof. Griggs’s lectures before crowded audi- 
ences. Those who went to learn something and 
listened thoughtfully must have realized that 
they were to be considered merely as an impulse, 
an inspiration, and turned away from them at 
the close with the determination to know some- 
thing for themselves at first hand of this wonder- 
ful journey. 

The first question asked concerns Beas the 
choice of a translation. It must be under- 
stood at the outset that every translation has its 
difficulties and puzzles for the reader, not so 
much because it zs a translation as because the 
difficulties are there in the original, and that all 
the translators from first to last have aimed to 
reproduce Dante as closely as possible, with no 
especial desire to make the text easy for the be- 


“Nobody who is intimate with the original will _ 
find any translation of the Dining Carney, 
intelligible than cols. Has not Dante 


himself that no poetry canbe translated 
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after all is said, I think Mr. Longfellow’s the 
best thus far, as being the most accurate. It is 
to be looked on, I think, as measured prose,— 
like our version of Job, for example, though 
without the mastery of measure in which our 
Bible translators are unmatched except by 
Milton.” 

If one can have but a single book, and espe- 
cially if he hasa predilection for a metrical form, 
Longfellow’s is probably the best still, partly 
because its value is greatly enhanced by the ad- 
mirable notes and appended selections. Prof. 
Norton’s translation in its revised edition, how- 
ever, is more continuously the reflection of the 
original and more clear in its style and choice of 
words, so that. it seems almost indispensable. 
The Bohn edition of Carlyle’s prose translation, 
which covers, however, only the Inferno, has the 
distinct advantage ot containing on the same 
page the English translation and the Italian 
original with a few necessary notes, so that 
even a slight knowledge of the Italian enables 
one to follow it, and gradually to become sensible 
of the surpassing dignity and power of the style. 
Cary’s translation, in spite of the frequent vexing 
inaccuracies, obsolete expressions, and mislead- 
ing notes, often surprises one with its poetic 
fitness ; and, in the form recently given to it 
under Dr. Kuhn’s skilful editing, it is likely to 
keep its old-time place for some time to come. 

The truth is that, when half a dozen friends 
come together for the regular study or reading 
of Dante, there should be as many translations 
available as possible. Thus provided, and es- 
pecially if even one of the class cares for Dante 
in the original, it will surely be found that sev- 
eral translations together illuminate and fix the 
meaning of the poet as not one of them, even 
if indisputably the best, is able to do alone. 

It is worth while, in this connection, to call at- 
tention to the translation by Dr. Parsons, which 
includes the whole of the Inferno, nearly all of 
the Purgatorio, and a few fragments of the Para- 
diso. Patiently faithful, sensitively melodious, 
it is, perhaps, the best example, because the 
least extreme, of that theory of translation which 
holds that it is the translator’s duty to stir the 
reader with the spirit of the original, even 
though it may be at the cost of exact literalness. 
Longfellow, on the other hand, was willing to 
efface himself utterly in the desire to repro- 
duce impersonally the precise words of Dante, 
to be interpreted by each reader for himself. 

Dr. Parsons devoted himself to the study and 
interpretation of Dante as no one else has done, 
One who knew him well said, as reported by 
Dr. Koch: “Dante was truly the Only One to 
him. Longfellow, and even our dear Lowell, 

had, after all, other heroes. I think Parsons’s 
mind was more dominated by Dante and infused 
with his thought than theirs.” In 1893 Prof. 
Norton’ said, in the memorial address which 
was used as a preface to the latest edition of 
this translation :—* 

“As a rhymed version in English of the Di- 
vine Comedy, it has no superior. The trans- 
lator allows himself a certain freedom. He isa 
poet, and his translation is to be an English 
poem. There are many parts in which the 
translation reaches so high a level of natural 
poetry that the reader may readily forget that 
the English poet is following an Italian model.” 

Koch has noted that, while Longfellow seeks 
alent, for words of Romance origin, Dr. Par- 
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sons delighted in plain Saxon phrases. As a 
fair example of the difference, we take the two 
or three lines in which Dante explains his writ- 
ing of the Vita Nuova, just before Bonagiunta 
commends “the sweet, new style” that comes 
from following nature. Cary translates it :— 


“Count of me but as one, 
Who am the scribe of love; that, when he 
breathes, 
Take up my pen, and as he Gictates, writes.” 


In Longfellow’s version, it is :— 


“One am I, who, whenever 
Love doth inspire me, note, and in that meas- 
ure 
Which he within me dictates, singing go.” 


Dr. Parsons wrote :— 
“Of me rather say 


I am Love’s own, and as he breathes, I move; 
And ever as he prompts me must I write.” 


Comparing this with the original, 


“To mi son un che quando 
Amore spira, noto; ed a quel modo 
Ch’ ei detta dentro, vo significando,” 


we see that although this example is slight, 
it is adequate to illustrate exactly the char- 
acteristics of style of the three translators. 

Nothing better can be said of the distinctive 
charm of this translation than Miss Guiney has 
said in the memoria! sketch. She excuses with 
unexpected ease that quality in Dr. Parsons 
which is most likely to arouse the professional 
critic, when she says, “Dr. Parsons can be trusted, 
with a touch so light it is often unsuspected, to 
dispel a vagueness or insert some little clarifica- 
tion.” Thenshe goeson: “No other imitator of 
Dante, except perhaps Rossetti, is willing to go, 
for the most part, in such russet English, un- 
ashamed. He is severe with a grace where it 
would fain interfere with a force. He has an 
accent of large and serious simplicity, now 
rustic, anon most courtly and winning. In 
faithful technical detail, as in certain right in- 
born scorns, reticences, antagonisms, he was 
Dante’s man: he had not pondered for nothing 
‘the lips as Cume#’s caverns close,’ nor striven 
altogether in vain to catch their ineffable aus- 
terity.” 


Literature. 
The Essence of Christianity.” 


In this scholarly and suggestive book Prof. 
Brown undertakes to show those who would 
understand what Christianity is in its essence 
that they must follow the Gospel of Jesus 
through the different forms which it has as- 
sumed during the changing centuries. Not that 
itis to be identified with any of these passing 
forms. Christianity is “the spirit of Jesus made 
incarnate in human lives.” ‘This is the perma- 
nent element in Christian history. As a his- 
toric religion, Christianity is best defined, ac. 
cording to this writer, by saying that “it is the 
progressive realization, in thought as in life, of 
the supremacy of Christ.” This supremacy of 
Christ, however, is not to be understood in the 
old sense of kingship or lordship. The unique 
function of Jesus in mediating God to men is 
due to the greatness and moral beauty of his 
simply human life; to his gospel of “the 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, 


* Tux Essence or Curistianity: A STupY IN THE 
ange or Derrmition, By William Adams Brown, 
Ph.D,, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
Union’ Theological Seminary, New York. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 332 pp. $1.50 net, 
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the worth of the individual soul, greatness 
through service, salvation through sacrifice, and 
the kingdom of God as the goal of humanity”; 
to his exalted character and to his authority as a 
spiritual leader who, by reason of his own pro- 
found experiences, exerts a transforming in- 
fluence over all his followers. It hardly needs 
to be said that a scholarly theologian who 
stands upon this broad platform of modern 
thought will give a fresh and helpful interpreta- 
tion of Christian history. The reader of Prof. 
Brown’s successive chapters on “The Ancient 
Church,” “The Reformation,” and “The Begin- 
nings of Modern Theology,” will find what is 
too often in church histories a dull road changed 
into a shining path of progress through evolu- 
tion. To those who take a deeper interest in 
more modern aspects of Christian thought the 
auther’s discussions of Schleiermacher’s view 
of religion, of the Hegelian conception of 
Christianity, and of the theology of Ritschl and 
his school will have a special attractiveness. 

Of the theology of the future Prof. Brown 
says, “Above all, it will emphasize service as 
the true bond of union between God and Man.” 
Using the word “ missionary” to denote the ac- 
tive doer of the divine will, the author closes his 
book with the emphatic statement that “in the 
world’s high debate concerning Christianity 
the missionary is the true apologist.” 


LITERARY VALUES AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By John Burroughs. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—In these papers Mr. 
Burroughs occupies a middle ground, on which 
he is not so much at home as in his books on 
out-of-door life, but more so than in his anti- 
theological book, “The Light of Day.” If the 
present book gives the impression that it was 
written with his left hand, that gave the impres- 
sion of having been written even more awk- 
wardly,—say with hisfoot. It is mainly with ref- 
erence to the high perfection of his outdoor 
books that the papers now collected give an 
impression of defect. They are written in the 
pleasant manner that is habitual with their 
author, and they do for us what he thinks a 
book must do to be of distinguished literary 
value: they put usin communication with the 
man behind the book, they help us to appre- 
ciate his personality. But he does not seem to 
be so well acquainted with books as with birds 
and plants, and to have an equal gift for dis- 
criminating those and these. Many of the inci- 
dental judgments upon men and books are 
crude. What we have is a record of John 
Burroughs’s personal likes and dislikes,—an in- 
teresting record, but not always a convincing 
one. Some of his judgments will excite angry 
opposition. Poe has retainers who cleave to 


him as violently as Mr. Burroughs to Whitman, 
and his depreciation of their favorite will excite 
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their indignation. The paper on “Analogy— 
True and False” is a very interesting one: so is 
that on style. He is severe on Walter Pater, 
charging him with being enamoured of style for 
its own sake, when the fact is that, if Pater had 
cared more for style, his style would have been 
simpler and better. It was in the effort to ex- 
press his exact meaning, often hard to express, 
that he became painful and obscure. There are 
two papers on criticism, in which Matthew Arnold 
and Arnold's admired Sainte-Beuve come in for 
the highest honors. There is a sermon on the 
Emersonian text “Thou shalt not preach”; and 
the doctrine is that art is disinterested, does not 
take sides, represents, but does not judge. But 
this does not mean that the artist should be 
morally indifferent. Painting vice and virtue as 
they are, he does the best moral service pos- 
sible. Other good subjects are “Democracy 
and Literature,” “Poetry and Eloquence,” “Gil- 
bert White Again,” ‘Mere Literature,” “An- 
other Word on Emerson”; and the word is 
not altogether a true one, as where he writes, 
“He liked ideas, but not things.” John Bur- 
roughs does not like things so well nor scoop so 
many in his net. We are sure in advance of 
“Thoreau’s Wildness” and of the concluding 
papers on the “Re-reading of Books,” “The 
Secret of Happiness,” and “The Spell of the 
Past,” when we have read them through. 


REMINISCENCES OF EpDNAH Dow CHENEY. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.— Mrs. Cheney has 
given her time, her thoughts, her efforts, herself, 
many times over, when great causes have sum- 
moned her or when friends have needed her lov- 
ing services. These delightful reminiscences of 
her long and exceptionally beautiful and useful 
life, put together in the closing years of her 
seventh decade, seem like another gift in which 
all her admirers may share. In thought we ex- 
tend the time of which Mrs. Howe wrote, and 
repeat her tender tribute : — 

Fifty years that came and went, 
Fullof labor and intent, 
Were to her beneficent. 


Throned in philosophic ease, 
Yet her heart its errand sees, 
Near to human miseries. 


Mrs. Cheney was born on Joy Street, then 
Belknap, June 27, 1824. Her memories of 
school and girlhood days give vivid pictures of 
old Boston, and define clearly certain contrasts 
between the early years of the anti-slavery agita- 
tion and our own. Especially interesting is a 
chapter on Early Friends, though it would be 
even more so perhaps to a younger and ignorant 
generation if Mrs. Cheney had ventured to give 
always the names of those whom she describes 
instead of half revealing them by initials, espe- 
cially when she speaks only good and gives 
allusions that are nothing short of tantalizing. 
The sketch of Dr. Harriott K. Hunt is perhaps 
the most important of these, Mrs. Cheney’s 
share in the anti-slavery and freedmen’s work, 
the Transcendental movement, the Concord 
School of Philosophy, and her long service with 
the Free Religious Association give occasion for 
reminiscence in which one feels still the spirit 
of the earnest reformer and idealist, and which 
allow also space for anecdote and personal 
description. In an appendix are collected a 
handful of poems and the lectures on “Transcerm 
dentalism,” “Margaret Fuller,” and “The Reign 
of Womanhood,” which are in truth notably 
characteristic of different interests of this many- 
sided woman. An admirable photograph serves 


The Christian Register 


as the frontispiece, and on the title-page is a 
picture of the home in Jamaica Plain. Other 
pictures are well worth notice, as, for instance, 
a photogravure taken from a portrait of Mrs. 
Cheney’s daughter Margaret by George Fuller, 
and a beautiful picture of Mr. Cheney from a 
miniature painting by Dubourjal. 
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THE ALAMO RANCH. By Sarah Warner 
Brooks. Cambridge: Privately printed.—Mrs. 
Brooks is well remembered as the author of 
The Fire Opal and as a writer of poems of 
genuine beauty. Her new book is a story 
founded on the records of a winter passed in 
New Mexico by her invalid son, who, unfortu- 
nately, failed to find there the health he sought, 
and to whose memory the book is dedicated, 
Alamo Ranch (a/amo is the Spanish word for 
poplar) is a health resort; and the characters in 
the story are Northern visitors, driven to exer- 
cise their own talents for the instruction and 
entertainment of each other. The doings of 
the Koshare, or Delight-maker, Club, include 
lectures, stories, excursions, and various amuse- 
ments, among which one or two love-stories 
find natural place, The traditional, historical, 
and statistical matter has been carefully pre- 
pared; and some of the incidents described are 
literal fact. The author’s son appears in the 
character of Leon Starr, one of the happy few 
who seem “born to turn the sunny side of things 
to human eyes.”’ The book is privately printed, 
and the edition limited to two hundred and 
Gfty numbered copies. 


THE PHILADELPHIANS. By Katharine Bing- 
ham. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.—The Com- 
monwealth Series was planned, as may be 
remembered, to present lifelike portraitures of 
leading American cities as they are naturally 
seen by one on the alert to notice their charac- 
teristic features and appreciate social diver- 
gencies. Boston, Chicago, New York, and 
Washington have already sat for their photo- 
graphs; but not one of the series is brighter or 
has become more popular during the time that 
it has been running as a serial in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal than this story of Philadelphia, 
as seen through the eyes of a brilliant New 
York woman who takes for her second husband 
a member of one of the first families there. It 
is a lively sketch, touched with humor and con- 
taining just enough of a story to carry off the 
description and social analysis. The distinc- 
tions of locality, the clubs, social events of 
prominence, and the general standards of soci- 
ety are touched with a light hand, and will 
prove amusing even to one who does not know 
the city. 


A PRIMER OF RIGHT AND WroNG. By 
J. N. Larned. Boston: Houghton, Mifilin’& Co. 
70 cents net.—Mr. Larned has set forth the 
basic principles of conduct clearly and convinc- 
ingly, and his book might easily prove effective 
with many young people on whom emotional 
appeals to “be good” seem wasted. Such chap- 
ters as “The Trust of Moral Freedom” and 
“Self-control and the Formation of Habit” 
might be made part of the necessary course in 
grammar schools, supplemented with illustra- 
tion and familiar disciission; but, as to that, the 
entire book is not too far above the understand- 
ing of these children. We have long wished 
that the chapters of Edmund Kelly’s Evolution 
by Effort, in which he discusses municipal non- 
partisanship, might be drilled into the students 
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of the high and Latin schools instead of being 
left for college reading; and we believe that it 
would be only a few years before the good 
results of such study would be plainly manifest. 
Such a chapter as Mr. Larned’s “Right and 
Wrong in Citizenship” would be good prelim- 
inary training for it. 


Miscellaneous. 


Ginn & Co. announce for March publication 
Blaisdell and Ball’s Hero Stories from American 
History, Gregor’s Die Harzreise, Holden’s The 
Sciences, Long’s Wood Folk at School, Smith’s 
Zenophon’s Memoradilia, Webster’s A General 
History of Commerce, a new edition of Went- 
worth’s //ane and Spherical Trigonometry, and 
Young’s Lessons in Astronomy. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish 4 Student's 
History of English Literature, written by Will- 
iam Edward Simonds, professor of English lit- 
erature in Knox College. He adopted the plan 
of division by centuries, relying on the sub- 
divisions of his chapters to emphasize the im- 
portant literary movements of each period. The 
book is essentially readable, and few qualities 
are more advantageous for a book of this kind. 
Prof. Simonds writes as one who is himself in 
love with his subject, and has no doubt of win- 
ning others to the same admiration and com- 
panionship with the best. His suggestions for 
study are eminently sensible; and the entire 
result is something quite different from the dry 
compendiums of names, dates, and conventional 
opinions which have been used too often as 
text-books for our young people. 


Anne Gardner Hale’s volume of poems, 
Seedlings from my Wild Garden, is published by 
the Abbey Press of New York. It includes 
about one hundred poems, ballads, narrative 
poems, sonnets, memorial verses, and simple 
lyrics. These imply no ambitious effort, but 
express gentle sentiment, appreciation’ of the 
beautiful, and religious feeling. Of them the 
writer says herself: — 


Just a few every-day flowers 
Gathered in purposeless hours, 
From my wild garden I bring 
On the world’s highway to fling. 


Weeds to the general, perhaps, 
Because of disorderly lapse ; 

But if some wayfarer cheer, 
Refreshment, or solace find here, 
That were high honor to gain 
And they not gathered in vain. 


The Readjusted Church, published by the 
Abbey Press, New York, is an earnest attempt 
by Mr. E. F. Blanchard to examine organized 
Christianity, as at present constituted, in order to 
discover the causes of its uncertain tendencies 
and to show the needed remedy. Christian 
faith in any of its forms is not criticised. Mr. 
Blanchard deals only with the human element in 
church polity, and his analysis of the present 
situation convinces him that only a readjust- 
ment of ecclesiastical machinery to the new 
conditions and on ethical principles will avail 
as a remedy. He quotes prominent writers of 
various denominations to show that he is not 
alone in his belief, and then proceeds to enum- 
erate the changes that are likely to come. The 
readjusted church must be intensely practical, 
with an enlarged scope of usefulness, assuming 
the place now held by insurance companies, 
loan associations, and cooperative societies. 
Its requirements will be less tolerant of un- 
righteousness in its members. It must be more 
democratic than the Presbyterian system, more 
modern than the Episcopal and Methodist sys- 
tems, more strongly centralized than the Inde- 
pendent churches ; and, finally, without renounc- 
ing positive faith, more emphasis must be placed 
on ethics and the ethical spirit must be applied 
to actual life. : 
a sincere desire to help forward the day of the 
church universal, and indicates his thought of 


Mr. Blanchard has written with © 


his thought of - 
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the spirit and scope of the church the worl 
apes without insisting dogmatically on specific 
etails. 


The Magazines. 


The April Dedineator presents the usual up- 
to-date display of fashions and literary features. 
In fiction there are two fine short stories, “A 
Heathen Virtue,” a tale of Virginia in colonia] 
days, written by Martha McCulloch-Williams 
and illustrated by George Gibbs, and “The 
Shoot-up at Laramie Camp,” a story of the plains, 
by Minna C. Smith, with pictures by Harry Sta- 
cey Benton. The first of N. Hudson Moore’s 
papers on flowers is given, with illustrations ; 
and a novel cookery series, by Miles Bradford, 
begins with “An International Dinner.” There 
is a page of exclusive photographs of Mary 
Mannering, the popular actress. “An Out-of- 
town House,” of moderate cost and of especially 
attractive interior arrangements, is described 
and illustrated; and of further interest to the 
home is Dr. Grace Peckham Murray’s article 
on “Heating and Ventilation.” In “Miladi” 
Clara E. Laughlin discusses the service prob- 
lem; and Mrs. Birney presents a thoughtful 
paper on “Childhood.” The departments, 
“The Newest Books,” “Social Observances,” 
“House-furnishing,” “The Kitchen,” etc., are all 
interesting and helpful. 


Literary Notes. 


We took occasion recently to commend the 
book, Zen Thousand Words often Mispro- 
nounced, which Mr. W. H. P. Phyfe has pre- 
pared for the use of people who like to speak 
correct English. There are few who would not 
profit by careful study of it. It is published by 
G. P. Putnams’ Son, and the price is $1. 


Ronald Carnaquay, a Commercial Clergyman, 
a novel on the press for early issue by the 
Macmillan Company, will find many readers. 
The never-failing humor and pathos of a pastor’s 
relations with his congregation, his trustees, and 
some of the women of his flock, have been skil- 
fully handled by the author, Mr. Bradley Gil- 
man. The plotis both probable and interesting, 
just that kind of story which, in the opinions of 
the members of every church, should be read by 
the members of every other church. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The Poets of Transcendentalism. By George Willis 
Cooke. $2.00 net. 
The Lieutenant Governor. 


By Guy Wetmore Carryl. 


$1.50. 
Phillips Brooks. By William Lawrence. 50 cents. 
William Ellery Channing. By John W. Chadwick. $1.75 


net, 
John Percyfield. By C. Hanford Henderson. $1.50. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Triumphs of Science. By M. A. L. Lane. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Studies in the Thought World. By Hepry Wood. $1.25 


net. 
Spiritual Evolution or Regeneration. By R.C. Douglass. 
$1.20 net. : 
From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
Howto make Money. By Katharine Newbold Birdsall. 


$1.00 net. 
Before the Dawn. By ore h A. Altsheler. 
Veronica. By Martha W. haiti, $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Heredity and Social Progress. By Simon N. Patten. 


$1.25. 
Epoch-making Papers. 


$1.50. 


Edited by Marshall Stewart 
rown. 25 cents. 
A Few of Hamilton’s Letters. Selected by Gertrude 
Atherton. $1.50. 


From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
We shall Live Again. By George H. Hepworth, D.D. 


net. 
Maat By Bolton King, M.A. $r.so net. 
From Harper Brothers, New York. 

Lady Rose’s Daughter. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. $1.so. 
Pitmam Place, By Gence Lathrop Col pel pase beg 
4 va Green & Co., New York. 
Religion for “Alt Mankind. By Rev. Charter Voysey. 

1.00 net, 

From Funk & W. C , Mew York. 
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From William S. Lord, aston, Ill. 
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Clinedinst, and others.— Boston Transcript. 


The poet and artist, combined, give us 
Christian Register, Boston. 


Gleams and Echoes. 


By ANNA READING GAZZAM, 


Author of “Night Etchings.’’ 
Second Edition, Large Octavo, Bound in Cloth and Silk, in Paper Box. Price $2.00 and $2.50. 
Echoes of memory and gleams of hope that touch the soul. The fine poetic quality and 


tion. Their subtle and delicate charm will be felt by all, The book makes a delightful gift. 


“Gleams and Echoes” is well named. Nothing could be sweeter than the minor-chorded 
verse of “Sweet Fern” * * * and “Beyond.” ‘They leave a pleasant, wistful music in the 
ears, which will make them favored companions through the year. 


L It is certainly evidence of the poetic gift when fancy creates her 
own world of half-hidden pathos and dreams of it in musical metres. 
is accompanied by a beautiful engraving. — Review of Reviews. 


The poems rank among the better efforts of our poets.— Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg. 


A beautiful volume * * * by the author of “Night Etchings.” 
panied by an illustration from drawings by such eminent artists as Turner, Jones, Dielman, 


Full of feeling and graceful in structure.— Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


Sweet, sad echoes of the past, vibrating with feeling — 7%e Ledger, Philadelphia. 
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“Night Etchings” have called for a second edi- 


Books and Reviews. 
opinion which we formed through an examina” 


Each of the six poems 


Each poem is accom- 


fine sentiment and beautiful delineations.— 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT @ CO. 


For sale by 
Dutton & Co. and Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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FIVE POINTS OF FAITH 


The Fatherhood; The Brotherhood 
The Leadership ; Salvation by Character 
Endless Progress 


By CHAS. GORDON AMES 


In cloth. 80 pp. Price 40 cts. 


For sale by A. U. A. and at the Library of 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston. 


RELIGION 


By CHARLES W. Eviot, LL.D. 
4th Series. No. 140. 


Religion, as a sentiment and a mystery, but 
not as a mystification, is the real foundation of 
character, the very atmosphere of life. The 
truly religious man, 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, THE 
CHILDREN OF SORROW 


By Rev. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


4th Series. No. 141. 


The fundamental convictions of religion are 
made clear in times of sorrow. Suffering a 
means of an awakening to higher aims. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN AsSSO- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Please order by Series and Number 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of James FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00. 


THOUGHTS ON THE LAST SUPPER 


BY 


HENRY A. MILES, D.D. 
With a Picture of Dr. Miles 
PRICE 25 CENTS 
For sale at the UNITARIAN BOOK-ROOMS, 


25 Beacon Street, and by Gro. H. ELLIs Co., 
publishers, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


BY 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
ulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of bie alin literature.”’—Cuas. G. Amgs, 7% 
the New World. 

‘We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 

ospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 

ave shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
pend thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. . .. Decidedly marking 
point of vision in the development of Unitarian 

—The Unitarian. 


osopher, ... his 


a clearer 
thought.’ 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - > Boston 
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Che Bome. 
One Little Boy. 


I used to sit with idle hands 
As if all life were play, 
As one who counts the hour-glass’ sands 
To while the time away. 
Now I am busy as can be 
And leisure time employ 
By darning holes in stocking knee 
For just one little boy. 


By heaven's first law my house was kept; 
The brass was polished bright, 

Each room was dusted well and swept; 
It was a pleasant sight. 

But now mud tracks are on the floor, 
And with them many a toy, 

er-marks upon the door 


Once, when I tucked him into bed, 

He hugged me tight, and then, 
“ What would you sell me for?” he said ; 

I kissed him once again, 
, “ Not for diamonds, pearls, 
id without alloy, 

he wealth of all the worlds 

Would buy one little boy.” 

—May Ellis Nichols,in Good Housekeeping. 


For the Chrustian Register. 
Peter’s Answer. 


BY MABEL P. FOSTER. 


Peter was only eight years old, and in the 


fifth grade in school, which, his mamma thought, |- 


was doing very well. Then he could do long di- 
vision “perfickly,” as he confided to his best 
friend (bis mother); and all the children knew 
he could read the loudest, and say the longest 
words in the reading-book. To be sure, they 
weren't always pronounced as his teacher said 
them; but he never gave up trying. 

He had a way of standing very straight, and 
looking right out of his bright gray eyes with a 
winsomeness that made you want to hug him. 
Bat occasionally his active little mind could not 
grasp a subject iz toto. He often wondered why 
people smiled at his questions and answers. 
But then grown-up folk often do queer things. 

The other day he came home from school 
quite grieved. He said his teacher, Miss Avery, 
whom he loves dearly, had laughed at him. He 
looked quite pensive and sad, and even forgot 
to eat his gingerbread for fully a minute. 

“But why did Miss Avery laugh, Peter- 
kin? What faraway answer did you make?” 
Something in her tone made him feel she was 
still his friend, anyway. So, taking his first bite 
of gingerbread, and between the munchings, he 
explained :— 

“Well, I don’t know ’zactly why. You see it 
Was in geography. She was teaching exports 
and #7-ports, and that’s easy ‘nuff to understand. 
You see, if you send a thing—out—it’s exports, 
but, if you bring it zu, it’s in-ports, of course: any 
one could see that. But Miss Avery kept it 
a-going and a-going till I got tired of it. And I 
Was just a-wondering if you’d have puddin’ for 
dinner when I heard her say, ‘Now, Peter, you 
may give mean ’lustration of it.’ I knew she 
didn’t mean the puddin’, but I couldn’t tell 
"zactly where they left off. They'd been talking 
about ‘boots’ and ‘Lynn,’ I just remembered 
that, so I got up and said, ‘If a man sends some 
boots from Lynn to Boston, why it would be— 
it would be,’ and I couldn’t think, mamma, what 
it would be. I couldn’t think of nothin’ but 
that old puddin’. Miss Avery looked kind of 
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cross-like at me; and, when I said, ‘It would be’ 
again, she said, ‘Yes, Peter, what, what would 
it be a case of ? And I said as quick and as 
loud as I could, ‘A case of boots!’ 

“She looked at me awful queer, and then she 
laughed right out. ‘O Peter, Peter,’ she said, 
‘who is to-blame, you or I?’ Just a teeny 
piece more of gingerbread, please. What did 
she mean, mamma?” 


Fulfilled Wishes. 


One Christmas Eve two poor travellers came 
to a large farm-house and begged a night’s 
lodging. “Nay,” said the people of the house. 
“We have no room for travelling beggars.” So 
the wayfarers went on their journey till they 
came to a cottage where there lived a poor 
farm laborer and his wife. They knocked at 
the door, and asked if they might spend the 
night there. “Yes,” was the reply of the poor 
couple. “You may stay and welcome if you 
will take pot-luck with us, for we are only very 
humble folk.” The strangers thanked the 
couple warmly, and entered the house. The 
travellers had not been long within the house 
when the wife whispered to her husband that it 
was Christmas Eve, and that it was ashame not 
to give the poor weary men a treat. 

“We must kill our little kid,” she said. 

“Yes, we'll do that,” said the man. 

So they killed the little kid and roasted it for 
supper, and they all ate and were glad. 

When bed-time came, the man and woman 
gave their own bed to the guests; for it was the 
only bed they had. Then they spread some 
straw upon the floor for themselves, and slept 
there; and their sleep was sweeter than if they 
had slept upon down. 

The next morning they all went to church 
together; and on the way the cottagers begged 
the travellers to spend two days with them, 
since these were feast days. “Now that there 
is good meat in the house,” they said, “you 
must help us eat it.” The strangers agreed to 
do this, and stayed at the cottage on Christmas 
Day and the day following. On the morning 
of the third day, when the travellers were about 
to leave, they thanked their kind hosts. 

Just as the travellers were passing out of the 
door, one of them said, “But had the kid no 
horns?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the man; “but they are 
worth nothing.” 

But the traveller said, “How many horns had 
the kid ?” 

“Two,” answered the man. 
surprised at the foolish question. 

“Well, then, you may have two wishes,” said 
the visitor. “Choose whatever you both will.” 

But the man said that they wished for noth- 
ing but their daily bread, a peaceful life ih this 
world and heaven in the next. 

“God grant it,” said both the ‘strangers. 
“Next year we shall journey hither again.” 

From that time forward everything thrived 
and prospered in the most marvellous manner 
for the cottagers. Their only cow presented 
them with three fine calves; their one sheep 
had eight lambs; their sow had so many little 
pigs that they could hardly count them; and 
everything that they planted in their bit of land 
brought forth a hundred-fold. 

Meanwhile they looked forward with glad- 
ness to the next Christmas time, when the: two 
strangers were to come again, knowing very 
well whom they had to thank for their pros- 
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perity. Their neighbors marvelled greatly at 
all the good things that kept streaming in upon 
them; and the people at the farm close by, 
where the travellers had first called, and had 
been treated so rudely, wondered most of all. 
When the farm people heard that all this pros- 
perity was owing to the kindness and gratitude 
of the two wayfarers who had been guests at 
ihe cottage the last Christmas, they were angry 
and jealous, and considered every good thing 
the cottagers had as stolen from themselves; 
“for,® said they, “we should have had the 
wishes ourselves if we had happened to take 
the strangers in.’ When they heard that the 
strangers had promised to come again the next 
Christmas, they begged and entreated the cot- 
tagers to send the travellers over to their farm. 

On Christmas Eve, at twilight, the same two 
strangers came and knocked at the cottage door. 
Both the man and his wife ran out to meet 
them and thank them for all the prosperity of 
the year. The strangers then asked permission 
to pass the night at the cottage again. 

The man and his wife answered: “Our house 
will always be open to you, good friends; but we 
have promised our neighbors at the farm that 
to-night we would send you over tothem. They 
wish to make up for last year’s unkindness.” 

A boy had been stationed at the farm-house 
door to keep on the lookout for the two 
strangers; and, when he saw them coming 
toward the house, he ran inside and told of their 
coming. The farmer and his wife rushed out to 
meet the guests, and led them into the parlor 
with many apologies for past rudeness. The 
farmer had killed a fat ox, and his wife had 
roasted it; and, when they and the strangers sat 
down to dinner, there was soup and roast meat 
and cake and good ale. 

The next morning the strangers were up early; 
and, although the farmer and his wife begged 
them to stay at the farm over Christmas, the 
travellers said that they must be leaving, as they 
intended first to go to church and after that to 
continue on their journey. The farmer then 
begged that he might drive them over in his 
best carriage. 

The strangers thanked him courteously. Be- 
fore leaving, one of them said that he was sorry 
they had no money, for he should have liked to 
repay the farmer and his wife for all that had been 
done for himself and his friend. “But wait,” 
said he: “had the ox no horns ?” ; 

“Yes, indeed, it certainly had,” said the 
farmer. 

“How many had it?” asked the stranger. 

“The farmer’s wife pulled her husband’s 
sleeve, and whispered, “Say four horns.” 

“My ox had four horns,” said the farmer. 
“He was a very remarkable ox,—the only one 
of that kind in the country.” 

“Ah!” said the stranger. “Then you may 
have four wishes, two for each of you.” 

The visitors then got into the carriage, and 
the farmer drove them to the church, where 
they found the cottagers eagerly awaiting them. 
The farmer did not stay to the church service, 
but made all haste to drive back home, that he 
might settle with his wife about the wishes. 
He was just wondering whether she would 


wish wisely, when one of his horses stumbled 


and broke atrace. The farmer climbed down 


and mended it, and drove on; but, before very _ 
long, the other horse stumbled, too. This made — 


bat: 


the farmer call out in great anger,— 


In the twinkling of an eye both the horses had 
. Sa 


“Ah! the wicked elves take you both!” 


. 
a 
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vanished; and there sat the farmer in his car- 
riage, the reins in his hands, but with nothing 
to drive! The only thing for him to do was to 
trudge home on foot. At first he was bitterly 
angry with himself because he had’ lost a wish; 
but he soon remembered that he and his wife, be- 
tween them, still had three wishes,— quite 
enough to get what they wanted for the rest of 
their lives, if they only made good wishes. 

Meantime the farmer’s wife was at home, 
longing for her husband to come, that they 
might wish. She went outside and looked 
down the road, but he was nowhere in sight. 
At last, after looking again and again, she 
called out angrily,— 

“I wish the lazy man would hurry up!” 

As she uttered the words, there he stood in 
front of her, rubbing his eyes and wondering if 
he were asleep. 

“Ah!” she called out. ‘“You’ve made me 
waste one of my wishes! Why did you walk 
home that way, like a vagabond? What have 
you done with the horses and carriage ?” 

“It’s all your fault,” said her husband, “I 
lost the horses and my first wish because you 
cheated and said that the ox had four horns. I 
only wish that two of the horns were sticking 
on your head!’ And, as he said this, there 
the horns were, one on each side of the poor 
woman’s head, showing plainly above her 
hair! 

Three out of the four wishes were now gone, 
and the one that was left belonged to the two- 
horned woman. 

“Dear little wife,” said her husband, coax- 
ingly, “ask for a good lot of money; and we'll 
be happy all our lives.” 

“Indeed, I won’t!” cried the poor woman. 
‘Do you suppose I’m going about with horns 
all my life?” And she straightway wished that 
the wicked elves might take the horns. In- 
stantly the horns had vanished; and all that 
the dishonest couple had, as the result of their 
four wishes, was the loss of a pair of horses 
and the task of drawing the carriage back three 
miles through the snow.— 7he Kindergarten Re- 
view. 


“Doug’s Little Sister.” 


Weall had the nicest game, one rainy day at 
Tip-top last summer, that you ever saw! Have 
you ever been at Tip-top? It is a summer 
place, you know, on top of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, 

The first two weeks we played out of doors 
all day, and only dressed once a day,—before 
breakfast. At dinner and tea we only had to 
wash our faces and hands and slick up our 
hair. We liked Tip-top for that. 

But then came a rainy day, and we didn’t like 
the place so well. There really wasn’t any very 
good getting-together place for the thirty-six 
children. So we had to break up into squads. 
Mercer and Jack and I were asked into Mrs. 
McCrum’s room to play with her four; and the 
three Fenwicks were asked, too. 

“Mamma,” said Hartly, “I saw Douglas 
Campbell and his little sister in the hall. They 
look awful lonesome. Can’t we ask ’em in?” 

And this was the-game that I told you was so 
nice,— Mrs. McCrum showed us how. Every 
one chose a character: it might be Queen 
Elizabeth or President Roosevelt or a pet dog 
or a parrot, or anything you pleased. Nobody 
must know but Mrs. McCrum; and, when she 
asked questions, we must try to answer in some 
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way that showed you what our character was, 
and all the others guessed. 

For instance, when Mrs. McCrum asked 
“President Roosevelt” how much he liked Tip- 
top, he said he liked a white house better. And, 
when she asked “Jenny Lind” how her health 
was to-day, she answered that her throat was 
too sore to sing. ; 

We all noticed that, when Mrs. McCrum first 
asked Elsie what she’d be, and Elsie whispered 
back, Mrs. McCrum hugged and kissed her, and 
said, “You darling!” And then, when Ruth 
asked her what she was, and she whispered 
back, Ruth kissed her, too, and said, “How 
lovely !” 

~Well, we guessed everybody in the play 
except Elsie; and we just couldn’t guess her, so 
she got the prize (a little raisin cake), and then 
Mrs. McCrum told us that Elsie wouldn’t agree 
to be anybody but “Doug’s little sister.” 

“She seemed to think,’ Mrs. McCrum said, 
“that, if she agreed to be Jenny Wren or Cin- 
derella, as I proposed, it might keep her from 
being Doug’s sure-enough sister. 

“And if I was Douglas Campbell,” Mrs. 
McCrum went on, “I would rather have it to re- 
member that my precious little sister said that 
than get a thousand dollar prize.” 

“Why would you, Mrs. McCrum ?” asked stu- 
pid little me. 

“Don’t you see,” she answered and looked at 
me in surprise, “it shows that Elsie’s brother 
has been so sweet and good to her that she isn’t 
willing to be anything in the world but ‘Doug’s 
little sister’!’—Ziszabeth Preston Allan in the 
Sunday School Times. 


A Suggestion for April First. 


“But how do you fool them?” asked Margy, 

She was a very little girl, not six years old; 
and she looked up to Edgar, who was twelve, as 
an extremely wise person. 

“You make ’em think things are different 
from what they are,” said Edgar. “Only, of 
course, you don’t tell fibs. And, when they find 
out they’re tricked, you call ‘April fool!’ It’s 
lots of fun!” 

“It must be,” said Margy, eagerly. 
to try it.” 

“Oh, you’re too little,” said Edgar. 

“Mamma told me one wasn’t ever too little to 
help others,” Margy declared. Edgar was so 
puzzled by this speech that he made no further 
remark, 

When the Wheaton family came into the din- 
ing-room on the rst of Apri!, mamma was say- 
ing: “I am so tired of that baked apple every 
morning, and I don’t care for oranges any longer. 
I do wish either that it was time for berries or 
that Dr. Mason had not told me to eat fruit for 
breakfast.” 

Margy danced along by her side, listening and 
smiling to herself. As Mrs. Wheaton caught 
sight of the table, she gave a cry of surprise. 
There sat a plate of strawberries beside her 
napkin. 

“April fool!” called Margy. “I bought ’em 
myself, mamma, down to Mr. Snyder’s. And 
you thought you were going to have baked 
apples again. April fool!” 

The rest—her father and mother, Jamie and 
Edgar—looked at each other over the little girl’s 
innocent head. “That is a sweet way to trick 
one with something nice,” said mamma. 

’ “Why, what other way would there be?” 
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asked Margy. “Nobody would do mean things 
to people, not on any day in the year.” 

A merry voice called “April fool!” after papa, 
whose hat and coat, all neatly brushed, lay upon 
the hall table. And the same cry followed 
Edgar’s usual search for his scattered school- 
books, and his finding them, strapped together, 
lying beside his cap. A sprig of geranium from 
Margy’s cherished plant was pinned upon the 
lapel of Jamie’s overcoat, and “April fool!” he 
heard as he hurried into it. 

Ellen, the second girl, found the silver from 
breakfast rinsed and dried and laid in its proper 
basket. “April fool!” piped Margy. 

“What are you doing, child?” inquired Miss 
Wilkinson, opening her window to question the 
little girl in the garden next door. 
looked up brightly :— 

“I’m going to April fool the birds,” she said, 
“with this plate of crumbs. They don’t expect 
a thing, you know. They’!l be so surprised |” 

Mr. Wheaton had not been writing long in his 
office when an acquaintance came in who wanted 
one dollar for some charitable object. The face 
of his little girl came up before her father. He 
handed the man five dollars, and said, “April 
fool!” and then they both laughed. 

Miss Forman, the timid, nervous Latin teacher, 
always dreaded that half-hour she had to pass 
with mischievous Jamie Wheaton and the com- 
rades he incited to whispering and nonsense. 
To-day they behaved so well that she stopped 
them on their way out of the room and thanked 
them. Jamie looked up into her face with 
twinkling eyes. “We April fooled you, didn’t 
we ?” he asked. 

Jack Watson, who had quarrelled with Edgar, 
had played a horrid trick upon him yesterday. 
To-day Jack had good reason to look out for 
something in return. To tell the truth, Edgar 
had actually brought, in a box, a dead mouse 
from the trap at home, with the full intention of 
tucking it into Jack’s pocket as he passed the 
overcoat on his way downstairs. 

“Nobody would do mean things to people,” 
Margy had said. Jack had been mean to him. 
Yes; but his little sister thought him her wise, 
good brother, above such revenge and spite. 
Her shining eyes, when she called “April fool !” 
after him, seemed to look down into his heart. 
He could not deceive their trust. 

When Jack, very cautiously, peered into his 
pocket that night, a flush of shamed surprise 
crept over his cheeks. He siw a handful of 
chocolate creams and a slip of paper that read 
“April fool !” 

“ve had such a lovely day!” sighed Margy, 
sleepily, as her mother tucked her into bed that 
evening. “I’ve been busy every moment, ’most. 
And I’ve fooled lots of folks. Wouldn’t it be 
nice if they came oftener?—April Fool’s and 
Christmas Day, I mean. They seem a good 
deal alike, you know.”—Auth Hall, in the New 
York Independent. 


Margy 


“Which do you prefer, Tommy, apple-pie or 
peach?” “Thank you, ma’am,” said Tommy : 
“T prefer a piece of each.”—S?¢. Nicholas. 
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Good News. 


A Song of the Future. 


Sail fast, sail fast, 
Ark of my hopes, Ark of my dreams; 
Sweep lordly o’er the drownéd Past, 
Fly glittering through the sun’s strange beams, 
Sail fast, sail fast. 
Breaths of new buds from off some drying lea 
With news about the Future scent the sea: 
My brain is beating like the heart of Haste. 
I’ll loose me a bird upon this present waste : 
Go, trembling song, 
And stay not long; oh, stay not long: 
Thou’rt only a gray and sober dove, 
But thine eye is faith and thy wing is love. 


—Sidney Lanier. 


Sodom and Gomorrah. 


Warren Burton, the author of the “ District 
School as it was,” was at one time the chaplain 
of the Worcester House of Correction. 

He came one day to the meeting of the 
Worcester County Association of Ministers, and 
called to the attention of all the gentlemen pres- 
ent a duty of the first importance. It repre- 
sented fifteen or more different parishes in 
Worcester County. He wanted us to promise 
that the next Monday every man of us should 
take his horse and wagon and go on a visitation 
to the outlying corners of the township, to the 
huts or houses three or four miles from the 
“centre,” which meant from the meeting- 
house. He said that crime, as the law got hold 
of it and as the prison received the criminal, 
was more often bred in places which got the 
ndme of “Hell Corner” or the “Devil’s Home” 
than it was in the villages. He reminded us of 
the outcasts, like so many “Samaritans,” de- 
scribed in Judd’s novel of “Margaret,” then 
fresh in ‘people’s attention. And he said that 
we were all in danger of letting this class of 
people and their children and their children’s 
children drift off into a lawless and godless set 
of pariahs who would furnish the criminal classes, 
—what Charles Booth has since called the Class 
A of his social order. 

The truth was that in those years of the 
fifties, we were beginning to learn in Massa- 
chusetts what was the first-fruit of the much 
over-praised amendment of 1833, which made 
the support of the ministry of the State abso- 
lutely voluntary. Till that time every tax-payer 
in the State—and this meant every man or 
woman more than eighteen years old—paid his 
share of the annual salary of the minister of the 
town. He had a right—which even a Philistine 
could measure—to the time, the service and 
care of one or another of the ministers of the 
town. They knew this, and he knew it. And 
any one of the old diaries of those earlier days 
which records the doings of one of the old minis- 
ters will show that they spent more time in their 
rounds in “Hell Corner” and in the ‘‘Devil’s 
Den” than they did in the corivenient neighborly 
calls on Hon. George Champernoon or the 
‘Widow Mary Wortley, who lived in the houses 
roundthe common. This duty of the minister— 
imposed by statute and by honor—had ceased 
to be such a duty when Burton was chaplain; 
and he began to see the consequences. 


It would be very hard to say to-day that the: 


first duty of a minister in an active town is to go 
out four miles from his church and see to the 
moral or intellectual or physical need of a 
family of Swedes or Bulgarians or other Arabs 
which has taken up an abandoned farm in the 
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“Gore” between one township and another. 
Life has too many central duties—near the 
post-office and the factory—for us to throw the 
oversight of such people upon the minister of 
the first church or the second church or the 
new church. All the same the Swede or the 
Bulgarian or the Hill Cornerite of any other 
nationality is a son of God or.a daughter of 
God. All the same they are brothers and 
sisters of the rest of us, and we assert this every 
time when we affect to be Christian men and 
women. And one asks with a certain curiosity, 
What is the best way “to get at them,” and to 
open up to them an equal measure of the light 
and life of the new century to that which is 


| enjoyed where people live in apartment houses 


or tenement houses or other man-made prisons 
in crowded towns? And it is observable by all 
people not wholly blind or deaf that, quite out- 
side Assyrian or Hebrew Scriptures, there is 
ample evidence that the Lord God began his 
business in this world,so far as men are con- 
cerned in the world, by planting a garden. 

Thus simply did early literature express the 
central truth that the Hell Cornerite, in his 
squatter’s farm of five acres—be the same more 
or less—has certain spiritual advantages which 
Madame Champernoon in the felicities of a flat 
heated by steam and defiled by soot cannot 
share. And we ask ourselves, with a certain 
curiosity, what must become of a boy or girl 
growing up in the midst of the homes of blue- 
birds and orioles and chickadees, who know 
the voice of a brook or the private life of a 
squirrel? Is there any such curse on modern 
civilization that this boy or girl is compelled to 
live in ignorance of music, art, and literature, 
and even religion ? 

It is true that pagan languages and pagan 
people speak as if such joys belong to cities, or 
politeness. But that is only the language of 
pagans, of people who live in towns. Survey. 
ing our own country, from Tiajuana across to 
Fort Fairfield, it would seem as if some of the 
frontiersmen, with an occasional visit from a 
Methodist missionary or a library agent of the 
Sunday School Union, have a better chance 
than the New Englander in some corner Sodom 
or Gomorrah of the Old Bay State. And I have 
never been more encouraged than when an 
accomplished scholar told me the other day that 
for himself he did not mean to “settle,” as the 
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unhappy phrase puts it, in any crowded parish. 
For his parish he had chosen half a State, and 
for his pulpit he should take a wagon with a 
horse who was not afraid of up hill and down 
dale. He thought that, if he stopped over night 
in some household where there were half a 
dozen children, or if he held a meeting some 
Thursday afternoon in an old school-house which 
the town had abandoned, he might get into 
such touch with the people of Sodom or Hell 
Corner as we gentlemen who are studying 
about the Carpocratian Heresy in the fifth 
story of the Arbella Hotel might never 
meet. ; 

When some Brainerd shall fit out such a 
wagon, and harness the horse which belongs to 
it, and find his way from one “Gore” to another, 
speaking in every language to the Parthians and 
Mesopotamians who have made their homes 
there, we shall hear gradually less and less of 
the infamies of the hill towns or of the crimes 
of Hell Corner. Such missions are, perhaps, 
not for large missionary societies; but they are 
missions which godly men and godly women 
could undertake in a summer vacation. In- 
deed, they need no. other commission for such 
enterprises but that which the Saviour gave 
them in his last interview with his disciples. 

EpwarD E, HALE. 


Boston Letter. 


Among the many more than usually interest- 
ing matters in Boston Unitarian affairs during 
the past few weeks, the admirable series of 
“Thursday Lectures” at the First Church have 
attracted much attention. Through the private 
generosity of a friend a sum of money was 
placed in the hands of President Samuel A. 
Eliot, so that, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, men of leading 
reputation have been secured to speak. A 
special course of musical services has been 
arranged to accompany the lectures. The gen- 
eral subject was in itself a winning one, “Pio- 
neers of Religious Liberty in America”; and, so 
far, it is evident that a real step has been taken 
in reviving the ancient enthusiasm for these 
historic “Thursday Lectures.” This is the two 
hundred and seventieth year since the custom 
was established. It was particularly fortunate 
that President Faunce was able to give the 
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Experiment.” One of the most vital themes 
was Prof. Fenn’s suggestive statement of the 
growth of spiritual Christianity in connection 
with a review of the life and work of Channing. 

Another matter of interest was the special 
vesper service, also held at the First Church 
March 1, under the auspices of the Actors’ 
Alliance. Rev. James Eells preached on 
“Changing Scene and Permanent. Character,” 
from the text, “The fashion of the world 
passeth away.” It was a capital application of 
the familiar conditions of stage life to a broad 
and suggestive interpretation of the great 
principles of a religious philosophy which is 
based upon scientific reasoning. Life is an 
ever-shifting scene. Yet through the incessant 
change there gathers the steadily emerging per- 
manent, the character rising above the local 
and partaking of the immortal. The service 
was attended by the regular members of the 
Boston Actors’ Alliance and many passing 
visitors, and did a good deal toward helping 
on that closer feeling between Church and 
stage which it is the particular purpose of the 
Alliance to foster. 

A notable sermon was preached by Rev. 
Leighton Parks of Immanuel Church in B»ston 
on the morning cf Washington’s birthday, in 
which he took for his subject “Who is the Dis- 
courteous Guest?” and entered into a close 
examination of the historic conditions which 
have governed the admittance of communicants 
in the English Church. Dr. Parks stoutly main- 
tained that there was no rubric of the Church 
instructing the clergy to refuse communion to 
members of other congregations not Episcopa- 
lian. Were there such a rule, he declared, it 
ought to be obeyed,—just as the rule which 
forbids the asking of another minister not 
episcopally ordained to speak from an Episco- 
pal pulpit has to be obeyed, although Dr. Parks 
described it as “an abominable rule.” As to 
admittance to communion, however, Dr. Parks 
says, “We could prove it again and again 
through the history of the English Church for a 
hundred years that no requirement of confirma- 
tion was ever made when a man presented him- 
self who was already a communicant in some 
part of the Christian Church.” And again: “In 
this particular church there come to the Lord’s 
table those who still call themselves Roman Cath- 
olics, Congregationalists, Unitarians, Methodists, 
and Presbyterians. Now are they discourteous 
guests? When the King comes in to see the 
guests, does he ask whether they have been con- 
firmed? No.” A very beautiful deseription at 
the close of the sermon moved the congregation 
very much, for all felt instinctively to whom Dr. 
Parks referred when he said, “And, when the 
King came in to see his guests, he saw there an 
old man whose stalwart frame had been the 
willing servant of his loving heart for fourscore 
years, who all his life had gone about doing 
good, who had loved the Lord and served him.” 
Thus the old struggle of the spirit goes on 
within the tyrant Formalism’s prison-house ! 

At one of our influential suburban churches 
we hear that an effort has been made to ascer- 
tain why so many men absent themselves from 
church attendance. The result has been prom- 


ised for publication and we will not forestall the 


interest in the details; but it may be pointed out 
that there is very little actual antagonism to the 
ehurch, and that the attendance depends almost 
wholly upon personal interest. Unfortunately, 
it is far from being a fact that this interest must 
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lecture upon “Roger Williams and his Lively | be spiritual or even directly in line with the 


religious purpose of the church. An original 
scheme of talks on popular topics will bring 
out a temporary increase of attendance. The 
visit of a man “with a name,” a national anniver- 
sary occurrence touched with patriotic color, 
such occasions may be multiplied and judici- 
ously repeated; but there remains the fact that 
the faithful supporters alone continue after 
the unusual impetus subsides. An interesting 
inquiry in a similar vein has been instituted by 
another suburban pastor, who asked for the 
reasons which influenced the men of his parish 
tocome to church. There was a large number, 
seventy-five per cent. of the membership, who 
responded. Twelve fairly well defined, differ- 
ent reasons were cited. The following is the 
order according to the number supporting each 
reason: (1) “The pleasure of it. (2) Duty, 
including patriotic motives. (3) Habit and 
association. (4) Intellectual’ stimulus. (5) 
Loyalty to church. (6) Spiritual growth. (7) 
Consolation. (8) Rest. (9) Social pleasure. 
(10) Example to others. (11) Christian train- 
ing. (12) Social obligation. Twenty per cent. 
declared they came to church for the pleasure 
of it, the personal delight, while duty, habit, 
intellectual stimulus, and spiritual growth had 
p2rcentages not very much less. All the other 
reasons were given uy comparatively few. 
F. B. M. 


The Religious Education Association. 


As one of the delegates to the Convention 
held in Chicago February 12, at which The 
Religious Education Association was organized, 
I have been asked to increase an interest in 
the work of the new organization by securing 
applications for membership. I have member- 
ship blanks for this purpose, and I shall be glad 
to send them to any who may be interested to 
join the Association. The applicction with the 
enrolment fee should be sent to’ Prof. C. W. 
Votaw, The University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill., before March 25, to secure a place in origi- 
nal membership. Articles III. and IV. of the 
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Constitution give the basis of eligibility : they 
are as follows :— 


Article 111.—Depariments. 


SECTION 1. The Association shall conduct 
its work under several departments, as follows: 
(1) The Council; (2) Universities and Col- 
leges ; (3) Theological Seminaries ; (4) Churches 
and Pastors; (5) Sunday- schools; (6) Second- 
ary Public "Schools ; (7) Elementary Public 
Schools; (8) Private Schools; (9) Teacher 
Training; (to) Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations; (11) Young 
People’s Societies; (12) The Home; (13) Li- 
braries; (14) The Press; (15) Correspondence 
Instruction ; (16) Religious Art and Music. 


Article [V.—Membership. 


SECTION I. There shall be three classes of 
members: Active (individual and institutional), 
Associate, and Corresponding. 

SECT. 2. Active Members shall be (1) teachers, 
pastors, and all persons otherwise engaged in 
the work of religious and moral education as 


‘represented by the sixteen departments named 


in Article III.; (2) institutions and organizations 
thus engaged. 

SECT. 3. Associate Members shall be persons 
who are not directly engaged in the work of 
religious and moral education, but who desire 
to promote such work. 

SEcT. 4. The Corresponding Members shall 
be persons not resifent in America who may 
be elected to such membership by the Board 
of Directors. The number of Corresponding 
Members shall at no time exceed fifty. 

SECT. 5. The fees of membership shall be as 
follows: Active and Associate Members shall 
each pay an enrolment fee of one dollar and 
an annual fee of two dollars. Corresponding 
Members shall pay no fees. The annual fee 
shall be payable on or before the holding of the 
annual convention. Active Members who have 
paid into the Association the amount of Fifty 
Dollars shall be designated Life Members. 


There will be an annual convention. Each 
member will otherwise be able to keep in touch 
with the work through copies of official reports 
of plans and proceedings sent out to all mem- 
bers from the central office. 

The president of the Association is Prof. 
Frank Knight Sanders, the dean of Yale Divinity 
School. 

Our denomination, comparatively small in 
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numbers, through enthusiasm and intelligent 
co-operation has power to be of great service 
in this concerted movement for religious educa- 
tion. We were represented on the convention 
programme by the president of our Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, whose counsel was also welcomed as a 
member of the Committee on Organization. 
The president of our American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., was 
elected a director of the new organization. 

The interest of Dr. Hale has been solicited 
from the beginning: his presence was sought 
for the Convention. In his absence his printed 
letter was received and circulated. 

Does not the present invitation for member- 
ship open an opportunity which should be 
accepted and used? The progress of new 
plans will be slow: we shall not at once see 
any startling change for the better; but many 
minds and hearts working together for the 
improvement of religious education will 
eventually bring notable results. We are 
invited to have a place and a part in this 
great work. What that place and part shall 
be will be largely determined by the decision 
of the present hour. 

CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation held their regular monthly meeting at 
tieir rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, March 
10. There were present Messrs. Boyden, Brown, 
Clifford, Day, Eliot, Fenn, Fox, Frothingham, 
Garver, Lincoln, Symonds, Ware, and Wright, 
and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. Morton, Vice-President 
Symonds in the chair, In the absence of the 
secretary in California, Mr. Fox was chosen 
secretary of the meeting. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of February :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Feb. 1, 1903..++++ seeeeees eseesesees $24,916.62 


From donations. .sos-++s sere veescessecsceceseees 5,630.81 

Investment of Church Building Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans... ..oscesscccccscese 440.00 
Income of invested funds... ssee++ seeeees 6,072.41 

Income of Smith Education and Thomas 

Funds, added to principal, as required by 
CFUStS see cececceeserececscerernegesteces 264.76 

General investments, amount received for 
reinvestment....« 5 ookannsecnce eons caes'eaee 150.00 
Books SOld woos vesscssessecersse cons cecsccee 761.67 
$38,236.27 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes...- $6,776.87 
Books, tracts, etc..... oss * §)210,30 
Investment of income of h Education 

and Thomas Funds, as required by trusts, 264.76 


General investments, amount invested..... 2,925.00 
Salaries and other missionary expenses.... 2,360.51 


Expenses of Unitarian Building............ 302.72 

All other purposes. ..++s+e-ecees seve cevecees 12.42 

Cash on hand March 1, 1903+eceesessseeese. 24,383. 
$38,236.27 


The first business was the report of the 
Special Committee on the missionary and finan- 
cial policy of the Association. The committee 
made a unanimous report, and after long and 
spirited debate it was adopted as follows:—~ 


Voted, That the pole of granting continuous aid to 
dependent churches be gradually and judiciously discon- 
tinued and that, where appropriations are continued or 
anade, they be, as far as possible, concentrated on promis- 
ing and important enterprises. 

Voted, Vo request the District Committees to consider 
the needs of the churches in their several departments now 
deriving aid from the Association, and to report a system 
of classification and possible readjustments of appropria- 
tions in accordance with the spirit of the foregoing reso- 
lution. 

Voted, That the president be requested to submit to 
each of the committees a plan of classification, in order to 
indicate a common line of action. 

Voted, That the system of field agents and circuit 
missionaries has proved itself efficient, and that provision 
be made in the budget of the new year for the extension of 
this system. ‘ 


The business of the Western States was then 
taken up; and upon report of the Western Com- 
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mittee, based upon the previous report of the 
Western Missionary Council, the following ap- 
propriations and votes were adopted for the 
year beginning April 1, 1903: to the Unitarian 
Society, Lawrence, Kan., $600; to the First 
Unitarian Church, Topeka, Kan., $400; to 
Unity Church, Sherwood, Mich., $225; to All 
Souls’ Church, Lincoln, Neb., $550; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Madison, Wis., $600; to 
Unity Church, Salem, Ohio, $300; to Unity 
Church, Pueblo, Col., at the discretion of the 
secretary, $700; to Rev. Robert C. Douthit, for 
work at Shelbyville, Ill., $700; to the People’s 
Church, Rock Rapids, Ia., conditional on set- 
tling a minister, and with the recommendation 
that the society settle a minister in connection 
with the society at Luverne, $300; at the dis- 
posal of the secretary, to aid in carrying out 
the plan of the First Unitarian Society in 
Minneapolis for employing the services of an 
assistant, $800; to the Free Christian Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., $500; at the’discretion of 
the secretary, for the work of Rev. J. P. Sol- 
mundson, at Gimli, Manitoba, for six months, 
$400. 

It was further 

Voted, That the Unitarian Society in Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, be authorized to sell the church property, placing the 
proceeds of the sale with the Association, to be held in 
trust for the building of a new church. 


Voted, To request the treasurer to appoint an agent to 
represent the Association in this matter at Winnipeg. 


The president then presented a communica. 
tion from Mrs. Wister of Philadelphia, with 
accompanying documents; and after discussion 
it was 


Voted, That the board has heard with interest and ap- 
preciation the proposition of Mrs. Owen Wister of 
Philadelphia in regard to her estate on St. Simon's 
Island, Georgia. . s. 

Voted, To request Rev. Pitt Dillingham to visit, in be- 
half of the Association, the plantation on St. Simon’s 
Island and to report to the board the best ways of using 
Mrs. Wister’s proposed gift for the purposes which she 
has at heart. . 

Voted, To appropriate a sum not exceeding $150 from 
the Southern budget to meet the expense of Mr. Dilling- 
ham’s journey. : 

Voted, To request the en to communicate with 
Mrs, Wister the hope of the board that it may be found 
possible to co-operate with her in her plans, and to set be- 
fore her the necessity of delaying final action upon her 
proposition until the receipt of Mr. Dillingham’s report. 


The president presented the reports of Prof. 
F. M. Noa, representative of the Association in 
Cuba; and after discussion it was 


Voted, That a sum not exceeding $1,500 be assigned in 
the next year’s budget for work in Cuba, under the direc- 
tion of the president, the same to include any gifts spe- 
cially made for this purpose. 


The president presented the reports of the 
Special Committee on summer work at Chau- 
tauqua, and it was ; ; 


Voted, To approve the action of the Special Committee 
on hauler P 

Voted, To appropriate, $500 from the Middle States 
budget for the work at Chautauqua. : 

Voted, To request the First Congregational Church of 
Littleton, Mass., to relieve its minister, Rev. William 
Channing Brown, of his duty duriog the coming summer, 
and to permit the Association to use his services again at 
Chautaugua. ; r 

Voted, In case the assent of the parish be obtained, to 
appoint Rev, William Channing Brown representative of 
the Association at Chautauqua in 1903. 

An application was presented from the new 


society in Fresno, Cal.; and upon motion it was 


Voted, That an appropriation of $450, be granted this 
society for nine months, beginning March 1, 1903. . 
> 


An application from the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Dallas, Tex., was referred to the Southern 
Committee. ; 


The president presented the report of the Com- 
mittee of the Ministerial Union on the Supply 
of Pulpits, and a renewal of the application of 
that committee. Consideration was postponed 
until next meeting. 

The president presented the thanks of the 
Boston Port Society for the use of rooms in the 
building, and announced the committee to 
nominate officers and directors for the ensuing 
year, as follows: Gen. ek F T. Cruft, of 
Bethlehem, N.H.,, president of the New I1amp- 
shire Conference and director of the Association, 
1899-1902; Rev. Walter F. Greenman of Water- 
town, Mass., secretary-elect of the National 
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Conference; Rev. Augustus M. Lord of Provi- 
dence, R.I., minister of the First Congregational 
Church and chairman of the Missionary Com- 
mittee of the Channing Conference; Miss 
Emma C. Low of Brooklyn, N.Y., president of 
the Women’s National Alliance; Morton D. 
Hull, Esq., of Chicago, Ill., president of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Adjourned. 


The National Alliance. 


The meeting of the executive board held at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, March 13, 
was well attended, twenty-one being present. 
The treasurer is rapidly coming in communica- 
tion with the Branch treasurers, having received 
many letters and written sixty-two since the last 
meeting. 

The corresponding secretary reported visits 
to six Branches, four in New England and two 
in the Middle States. An interesting meeting 
had been held in Needham, Mass., in the even- 
ing, with many gentlemen present. Another 
encouraging meeting had been with the Branch 
at Flatbush, which has raised nearly enough 
money to purchase a church lot. 

The Committee on Appeals presented the 
claims of the society at Schenectady, N.Y., so 
fully stated in the Christian Register of March 
12, and recommended that the appeal made to 
the Alliance Branches last year be renewed. 
This was voted, and it is hoped that Branches 
not having disbursed all their funds will remem- 
ber Schenectady. 

The Post-office Mission reported two new 
sermons for exchange: “Is the Liberal Church 
any less Christian?” by Rev. M. O. Simons, and 
a reprint of Rev. John Cuckson’s “The Religion 
of Character.” The Cheerful Letter Committee 
presented an admirable report, which will be 
amplified for the annual meeting. With very 
great regret the resignation of Miss Howe, who 
for ten years has been the efficient treasurer of 
the committee, was accepted, to take effect at 
the end of the financial year. Miss Howe has 
fulfilled the arduous and ever-increasing duties 
of the position so acceptably and has become 
so identified with the work that it will be very 
difficult to fill the place. 

The Branch at Hingham, Mass., has under- 
taken to arrange and catalogue a library so 
much desired at Charleston, S.C. Books may 
be sent to the Pirish House, Main Street, Hing- 
ham; and Mrs. Starkes L. Whiton will receive 
sums of money which may be contributed, and 
which will be needed to complete sets of books, 
to repair old ones, and for other expenses. 

The reports this month were from Branches in 
the. Middle West, Central States, and Rocky 
Mountain sections, and were quite full and satis- 
factory. Many of the Branches work hard to 
maintain the home church, and can do little out- 
side missionary work ; but all of them feel the help 
and comfort of the larger fellowship, whether it 
is expressed in friendly words or in more material 
ways. Gradually each one is feeling the -re- 
sponsibility as well as the pleasure and advan- 
tage of belonging to the national body, working 
for a common good. 

The next meeting of the board will be held at 
All Souls’ Church, East zoth Street, New York, 
on Friday, April 10, at to o'clock A.M. 

EmILy A, FIFIELD, Recording Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


TheChicago Union of Liberal Sunday-schools 
held a meeting on Tuesday, March Io, at the 
Third Unitarian Church. Mrs Gudrun Thom- 
sen of the Chicago Schoo) of Education gave 
the principal address,—subject, “The Art of 
Telling Stories.” This is a subject of growing 
importance, even in Sunday-school instruction. 
As President G. Stanley Hall sare, one ball of 
the haere power lies in the a ~ to tell a 
story It is the key that opens est in 


| 
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the scholar’s mind, and points the way for in- 
struction. This address was followed by general 
discussion, as usual. In the circular of announce- 
ment of this meeting the officers have stated 
quite concisely what a membership in this or- 
ganization means and what is offered. What is 
thus stated applies capitally to similar move- 
ments ‘Thereisa great gain in coming together 
and consulting on Sunday-school matters. The 
points are six :— 

t. The fellowship feeling, with its inspiration 
for the comparatively isolated. 

2. The experience of others along allied lines. 
If their ways and means give good results, you 
ought to know what they did and how they did 
it. If they failed, the reasons for it may save 
you from repeating their experience. 

3. The encouragement that comes from direct 
contact with others deeply interested in similar 
work. Here the early comer may profit the 
most. 

4. The atmosphere of other Sunday-schools, 
often in itself an inspiration. 

5. The listening to what educational and civic 
progress is hinting for our Sunday-schools. 
Hearing it usually makes a deeper impression 
than reading it. 

6. The chance of asking questions, which you 
do not have if you merely read the suggestions 
thrown out at our meetings. 

And I venture to add another :— 

7. The opportunity to make a speech yourself 
and bring your own views into comparison with 
others. In this way, you sift out error and 
retain truth. ’ 

The New York Unitarian Sunday School 
Union will hold the second meeting of the 
season on Friday, March 27, at the Parish 
House, All Souls’ Church. The programme of 
the afternoon meeting, four o’clock, is as fol- 
lows: “How Loyalty to the Sunday-school can 
be taught in the Home by a Parent,” speaker, 
Mr. Everett Yeaw; “How Parents can be inter- 
ested in the Sunday-school by a Superintend- 
ent,” speaker, Mrs. C. H. Burdette; “How the 
Teacher can be helped by a Parent,” speaker 
Miss Emma C. Low. The evening meeting, 
eight o’clock, at the same place, has for a 
subject, “The Sunday-school and the Home,” 
treated by Rev. E. L. Stoddard, Ph.D., St. 
John’s Church, Jersey City. P 

As a sign of the times, it is worth noting that 
the Biblical lectures given recently under the 
auspices of the Twentieth Century Club, Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, have been very successful. 
It was expected that a small lecture-room would 
accommodate those in attendance. Adjourn- 
ment was necessary the first day to a large hall. 
The average attendance has been about four 
hundred. The speakers were representative 
men in departments of Old Testament stucy 
and exposition. They were also members of 
different denominations. Miss Helen M. Cole 
was a prominent factor in the sessions, giving 
illustrative readings and explanatory remarks. 
I have referred to this course just finished, 
because it proves that a growing interest is 
abroad in Biblical and religious matters. It is 
probable that a permanent valuable club will be 
formed as a result. I understand that, ap- 

roximately, one hundred and fifty names have 

en sent in for the new membership, which 
involves the payment of five dollars, each indi- 
vidual, to defray necessary expenses. This will 
provide for valuable study and appliances the 
coming winter. 

A week or two ago the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society made a plea for prompt and 

enerous annual contributions. This was cor- 

ially indorsed in the editorial columns of a 
succeeding number. There are two prevalent 

of contributions to the Unitarian Sunday 
chool Society. One is given by the church, 
which in this case represents the Sunday-school 
also. The money is collected from the congre- 
ation or is appropriated from church funds. 
e second method is to make the Sunday- 
school the sole source. My own hope is to see 
the two united, so that the entire society may 
parti . The result will be more satis- 
f every way. 
= te : _ Epwarp A, Horton. 


‘Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Keune, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to x. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] r 


A week or so ago there was sent out to the 
numerous young people’s societies, which at 
present have no affiliation with the Religious 
Union, a long letter from the Forward Move- 
ment Committee, asking these societies to con- 
sider the question of joining the national body, 
and to reach a definite decision, favorable or 
unfavorable, before the annual meeting in May. 
I trust that this appeal will receive the atten- 
tion from the officers and members of these 
unions for which it makes request. During the 
present year more than twenty new societies 
have been organized in our churches, most of 
these through the direct inspiration and assist- 
ance of the officers of the Religious Union; 
but at the present time only three of these have 
sought for membership in the national body. 
Besides these there are the numerous young 
people’s unions, especially in the Middle States 
and the West, which have been in existence for 
many years, but which have never received any 
assistance from, nor offered any assistance to, 
the national organization. It is to these un- 
affiliated societies that this recent letter has 
been addressed. It isto the officers and members 
of these societies, above all to the ministers of 
the churches in which they are located, that it 
makes its appeal. It states frankly the gain 
that these unions may derive from membership 
in the National Union,—the need that the cen- 
tral organization has for their sympathy and 
co-operation,—the duty, in fact, which they owe 
to Unitarianism in general and the young peo- 
ple’s movement in particular, a duty which can 
only be efficiently discharged through the 
agency of the national body. Cannot this 
appeal meet with a favorable response? Are we 
asking too much when we call for fellowship, 
for organization, for that “union” which is 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Lewiston, Me.—The Stars have been a success with 
us.—Mrs H.D.S#ars. Address all orders to Rev. A.C. 
Grier, Racine, Wis. 


A Great Departure.—There has been a decided 
change in the design of sideboards for the coming season ; 
and the women who find themselves ready to purchase a 
new sideboard may consider themselves in great luck. 
The new designs are most fascinating. ‘They are far ahead 
of last year’s models in convenience, as well as in artistic 
beauty. The best place to see all the new styles is at the 
Paine Furniture Warerooms. 


Addresses. 


THE address of John Fretwell till further 
notice, Care Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W., England. 


Deaths. 


HARRIET S. GRISWOLD. 

Many friends widely scattered will regret to learn of the 
death of Mrs. Harriet S. Griswold, which occurred at her 
home in Bangor, Me., on Sunday, March 8. Mrs. Gris- 
wold was the widow of the distinguished editor and 
author, Rufus Wilmot Griswold, who died in New York 
City in 1857. Since the death of her husband, Mrs. Gris- 
wold has resided in Bangor, where she has been univer- 
sally admired for her strong character, gracious manners, 
and generous hospitality, and loved by those who best 
knew her for the simplicity of her nature, the purity of her 
motives, the breadth of her sympathies, and the kindness 
of her heart. 

With an alert intelligence, active temperament, rare 
social gifts, exceptionally good health for her more than 
eighty years, and ample means, it would be difficult to say 
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how much Mrs. Griswold has signified, not only to her 
large circle of friends, but also to the best life of the city, 
Woman as she was, she was a public-spirited citizen. In 
matters concerning the general welfare apart from the 
personal aims of trade and politics, he was an influential 
man who counted for more than Mrs. Griswold. No 
public beneficence would have thought of getting under 
way without soliciting her aid, and I venture to say no 
such worthy enterprise ever appealed to her in vain. 

The Independent Congregational Society in Bangor 
must add her name to the list of great losses in recent 
years. Her old friends, Chief Justice Appleton and 
Hannibal Hamlin, will welcome her to their ranks. She 
is worthy of their society, their equal in fidelity. She was 
a loyal parishioner, always in tolerable weather in her 
place, generally with guests, at the hour of church service ; 
and always in her place when contributions were required 
for any parish purposes, 

For nearly forty years, since the organization of the 
Unitarian National Conference, Mrs. Griswold has rarely 
failed to be present at the biennial sessions of that body, 
and, for the time of which I can speak with certainty, to 
see that the minister of the parish was able to be present. 
The calling of the roll of churches to guarantee the ex- 
penses of the conference was for her an interesting event. 
She was zealous that the Bangor parish should be honor- 
ably represented, named the sum which the minister should 
pledge, and, when called for, she saw that the amount was 
paid. So she met and helped to bear all legitimate ex- 
penses of the parish. 

How much she gave away to worthy objects outside of 
the parish and the city, perhaps no one knew except her- 
self; but every one well understood that the total of her 
benefactions was very large. I remember meeting the 
president of an impecunious collegeat her house; and, like 
all such honorable beggars, he went not empty away. 
When the soliciting agent of a college or hospital or 
library did not apply in person, he was sure to reach her 
by letter ; and it was always easier for her to say yes than 
no. I have been told by one in position to know that 
every year she gave away more than herentireincome. As 
was said of another, ‘‘she did what she could’’; and Mrs. 
Griswold could do a great deal. 

Great is our loss in the death of this noble woman; but 
we are not so poor as if we had never known her. A very 
sweet and gracious memory remains to us. Her presence 
always stimulated what was best in us, and he: memory 
still does us that service. An influence went out from her 
daily life which still lives in the hearts of all who knew 
her. Her uncounted benefactions remain and carry on her 
blessed ministries. ‘She rests from her labors, and her 
works do follow her.” Rather, we might say, they do not 
follow her in death: they remain with us, going on in rich 
and fruitful fulfilment. S. C. Bracu. 

WAYLAND. 
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FuN ERAL UNDERTAKERS 
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and are special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
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WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


At Framingham, Mass., 


afford a restful home for those needing 


quiet, care, and comfort. No 
Address Dr. F. W. Patch 


for circulars and terms. 
is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 


HEALTH ian climate, as shown by many northern 


settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
commodations and only Unitarian church in Va., at High- 
land Springs. Write E. S. READ, the founder, for -par- 
ticulars and inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 
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O RENT—With excellent board, a suite of two 


rooms, fireplaces, gas, steam heat, pure water, bath, 
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“strength”? Your churches have joined the 
American Unitarian Association. We ask you 
to follow their example by joining the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

Joun Haynes Hotmes, President. 


Jamzes FREEMAN CLARKE. 


BY CHARLES 


GORDON AMES. 


Dr. Clarke was one of those men of light and 
power who helped to guide the life and make 
the best history of the nineteenth century. He 
was born in Boston April 4, 1810, and died here 
June 1, 1888. His course in Harvard College 
and Divinity School was merely preparatory to 
a life-long pursuit of the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good, with intent to offer all attainments on 
the altar of service to God and to humanity. 

Immediately after graduation, the youth of 
twenty-three set off on a mission to the West, 
journeying a thousand miles in the discomfort 
of the old-fashioned stages. In Louisville, Ky., 
he found a little congregation calling itself Uni- 
tarian, but of negative temper and animated 
mostly by antagonism to orthodoxy. Here he 
served a seven years’ apprenticeship as a 
preacher of positive and practical religion, bear- 
ing also a brave testimony against the current 
evils of slaveholding and duelling, and conquer- 
ing prejudice by speaking the truth in love. 

Returning to his native city, he drew around 
him a company of earnest people,—“seekers after 
the highest truth and the highest life,”"— and on 
the 27th of April, 1841, they organized the 
Church of the Disciples, on what was then 
tegarded as a novel and doubtful basis. “My 
object would be,” he wrote his sister, “not to 
form a congregation of Unitarians, but a Church 
of Christ”; and in that name he set up his 
banner. Men and women of all opinions were 
to unite in perfect freedom “for the study and 
practice of Christianity.” The membership and 
fellowship were wide open; “the purse prin- 
ciple” was sent to the rear, rich and poor met 
together, all expenses were met by subscription, 
and for sixty-two years no pew has ever been 
soldand no seat rented. Only the Finance Com- 
mittee knows the amount of any one’s contribu- 
tion. 

It was not to be merely a Sunday affair, but a 
union of hearts and minds for spiritual improve- 
ment and for devising good works, and a union 
of hands for carrying them into effect. -A new 
time had come, and the same “stream of ten- 
dency” which made such a church possible has 
operated steadily to broaden and liberalize all 
religious societies. 

Dr. Clarke’s pastorate continued forty-seven 
years, or to the end of his life. But, with grow- 
ing power ard influence, his real parish wid- 
ened out in ali directions. Nothing that con- 
cerned human welfare was foreign to his ministry. 
He threw himself into the moral conflicts of the 
time, and made himself felt as the champion of 
a reverent and reasonable religion, of public 
education, anti-slavery, woman’s enfranchise- 
ment, independent citizenship, prison reform, 
and whatever movements seemed to make for 
“liberty and union” in Church and State. In 
the inevitable collision of opinions and inter- 
ests, or of persons and parties, he bore himself 
with courage and magnanimity,—a loyal and 
knightly soul! 

He was a most industrious author. A favor- 
ite portrait represents him as sitting at his desk, 
= in hand, like the poet described by Longfel- 

‘low:— 
“For voices pursue him by day, 
And haunt him by night; 
And he listens, and needs must obey 
When the Angel says, ‘Write!’” 


Only a small part of his printed product is 
gathered into the thirty volumes listed in an 
appendix to his Life. The title given by his 
daughter to a calendar of selections—“Mes- 
sages of Faith, Hope, and Love”—might aptly 
be applied to the great body of his writings. 
He formulated those five points of the Father- 
hood, the Brotherhood, etc., which many love to 
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call “Our Faith”; and in his later years he 
found it easy to put his creed into four words,— 
“From God, for Man.” His Unitarianism, like 
that of Dr. Bellows, stood for an “ unsectarian 
sect,” and represented “the unitary sweep of all 
things human into relation with all things 
divine.” Z 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel, Boston.—The Wednesday 
noon service, March 25, will be conducted by 
Rev. E. R. Shippen of Dorchester. 


The American Ramabai Association.— 
The annual meeting will be held Monday, 
March 23, at 3.30 P-M., in the chapel of Trinity 
Church, Boston. Nermaddabai,a child widow 
of Poona, India, will address the meeting. All 
are cordially invited. 


Ministers’ Monday Club.—The Minis- 
ters’ Monday Club will meet on Monday, March 
23, at 10.30 A.M., at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Rev. J. M. W. Pratt of Templeton will preside. 
Rev. George W. Cooke will review Prof. John 
Graham Brooks’s book, “The Social Unrest.” 


Churches. 


Boston.—Barnard Memorial Church, Rev. 
Benjamin F. McDaniel: Besides the seventeen 
fine memorial windows recently placed in the 
chapel by friends, two others have just been 
given for the front windows of the parlors, the 
first of a-series which, it is hoped, will be com- 
pleted as rapidly as the other. One bears on its 
upper division the figure of a drum, and is the 
gift of the survivors of the Chapel Drum Corps 
of 1862-65, a noted body of eleven sturdy, patri- 
otic boys, familiar to all Bostonians of that 
period. Accompanying it is a framed photo- 
graph of the corps and an engraved plate bear- 
ing their names. The other window bears a 
round panel of beautiful lilies, symbolizing 
peace, and is the gift of Mr. J. C. Baird, the 
maker of all the new windows so far placed in 
the building. Those in the parlors materially 
enhance the fine effect of the mural decorations. 


Gardner, Mass.—Rev. C. C. Clark: Our 
annual parish supper and business meeting was 
held Tuesday evening, March 3, with an increased 
attendance. At this meeting a substantial gain 
was made to our membership. We start this 
year with renewed zeal and courage to forward 
our work. 


Salem, Mass.—Second Church, Rey. AI- 
fred Manchester: The church has been thor- 
oughly renovated and repaired since the fire of 
July 13, 1902, and a fine new organ has been 
purchased. The entire debt of the church has 
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GREENFIELD, MASS. 
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Five Weeks of Outdoor Study 
for Men and Women 


THE ALSTEAD SCHOOL 
of NATURAL HISTORY 


Alstead Centre, New Hampshire 
WILL OPEN ITS FIFTH SESSION ON 


TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1903 


The School aims to give its pupils such acquaintance 
with living nature as comes only from systematic study, 
under competent leadership, ox?-of-doors. 

The classes study at first hand the history written in the 
features of the landscape; the activities and adaptations 
of plants and insects; the haunts and habits of nesting 
birds. . 

The knowledge gained in this way is real knowledge, 
and it lasts. 


These Courses were given in 1902, and will 
be repeated in 1903. 


By RALPH HOFFMANN, 
Instructor in the Browne and Nichols School. 
1. The Native Birds. 
2. The Inter-Relations of Flowers and In- 
sects. 


By WILLIAM L. W. FIELD, 
Instructor in Natural Science in Milton Academy. 
3. Zoology with Special Reference to En- 
tomology. 
4. The Making of the Landscape. 


By HELEN M. NOYES, 
: Teacher of Botany in the Newton High School. 
5. General Botany. 
6. The Ferns. 


By HOLLIS WEBSTER, 


Of the Boston Mycological Club and the Teachers’ 
School of Science. 


7. Trees and Shrubs. 
8. The Mushrooms. 


Other features of the next session will be announced in 
a forthcoming pamphlet. 


The School welcomes advanced students as well as 
beginners. It has well-equipped laboratories, and con- 
trols over five hundred acres of the surrounding country. 

The membership fee of one hundred and fifty dollars 
covers every expense of board, lodging, tuition, and excur- 
sions for the entire period of five weeks. The member- 
ship is limited, and early registration is important. 

Detailed information, photographs, etc., may be obtained 
by addressing 

WILLIAM L. W. FIELD, 
Secretary of the Ailstead School of Natural History, 


Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts. 
»Harvard Summer 


School of Theology 


Fifth Session, July 7-23, 1903 
Subject: Principles of Education in the 
Work of the Church. 


Lectures by 


Ropes, of H 
A. Christie, GA. Coe, G. B. Foster, 
H. H. Horne, and the Rev. S. M. Crothers. 


For circulars. apply to the Rev. R. S. Morison, Secre- 
tary of the Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


Meadville Theological School. 


training a college graduates. Special provision a 
others. Send for catal to 
wat. F.C. SOUTH WORTH, Meadville, Pa. 
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recently been paid, including the fire debt, cur- 
rent expense debt, and an old mortgage. 

The prompt and. cheerful manner in which 
subscriptions for this purpose were made is a 
source of encouragement to all those who are in 
charge of the parish work. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Second Church: Rev. 
Jay William Hudson has succeeded Rev. E. F. 
Dinsmore as pastor of this church. The sub- 
ject of his first sermon here was “A Living 
Church for a Living People.” 


St. Paul, Minn.— Unity Church, Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton: The annua] supper and 
business meeting of the church was held on the 
last Saturday evening in January. Interesting 
and encouraging reports were made by the 
church officers, the minister and the secretaries 
of the Sunday-school, the Women’s Alliance, 
and the Post-office Mission. The treasurer’s 
report showed that the church had raised for all 
purposes during the year $7,000, including 
$2,400 for a new church lot, on which there is 
still an indebtedness of $800 that it is expected 
will soon be paid. This represents the largest 
amount Unity Church has ever raised in a single 
year, and is a fair index of the present harmony 
and hopefulness of the people. All but some 
$30 of the amount was secured by direct sub- 
scription, only a single entertainment for money- 
making purposes having been given during the 
year. The Sunday-school reports an increase 
in attendance of 20 per cent. over that of 
a year ago, which, in turn, was a gain of 20 
per cent. over the year before that. The Sun- 
day congregations have been uniformly good. 
In January and February Mr. Boynton preached 
a series of five sermons on Religious Experi- 
ence, based upon Prof. William James’s notable 
book, “ The Varieties of Religious Experience,” 
which drew large congregations, including many 
who are not regular attendants and not Uni- 
tarians in belief. The subjects were: 1. “The 
Reality of Religion’; 2. “The Religion of 
Healthy-mindedness”; 3. “The Birth of a 
Soul”; 4. “The Approach to God”; and 5. 
“The Philosophy of Faith.” Beginning Marchr, 
he is giving a series of informal after-church 
talks en Unitarian Principles as they are ex- 
emplified in the bond of fellowship of Unity 
Church, 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society. Donations since Jan. I, 


1903 :— 


Jan. 3. Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Sunday- 
SCHOO] «.. 0. cece cere cere sven ceee eres cers $12.50 
5. Arlington, Mass., First Congregational 
Parish ne OWS Bene cobe cece cece cere Foon cbee 34.07 
6. Cohasset, Mass., Sunday-school....+...+ 4.00 
7. Brewster, Mass., First Parish... wie 10.00 
15. Rev. T. D. Howard.........5- 10.00 
19. Sudbury, Mass., Sunday-school. 2.00 
2r. Mrs. Edward Atkinson......+--- 50.00 
22. Barnard Memorial, Boston...... ae 10.00 
27. Dublin, N.H., First Congregational So- 
CIETY: caves coe vive voce veveteesccwve sons 3.00 
27. Miss A. R. Faulkner............seeeeeee 10.00 
30. Belfast, Me., Sunday-school.....+--+++++ 2.00 
Feb. 2. Los Angeles, Cal., Sunday-school......- 5.00 
‘ 4. St. Paul, Minn., Unity Sunday-school.. 20.00 
4. Louisville, Ky., Highland Sunday-school 2.00 
5. Ottawa, Kan., Sunday-school.........++ 3.00 
ro. New Brighton, N.Y., Church of Re- 
deemer Sunday-school........+ sees sees 3.00 
xt. Evanston, Ill., All Souls’ Sunday-school, 10.00 
‘33. Chestnut ‘Hill Chapel, Newton.........- 5.00 
x3. Erie, Pa., Sunday-school......6....see0+ 3.00 
17. Wellesley Hills, Mass., Sunday-school, _10.00 
17. Dover, N.H., Sunday-school......+.+-++ 2.50 
19. Portland, Me., First Parish...:........++ 20.00 
20. Adrian, Minn., Sunday-school........-++ .60 
20. B Bion Mass., First Parish Sunday- 
SRE Cas ene Sees 
21. South Con 
24. 
24. 
~ 
Mar, 3. 
‘ 
6. 
- 6. 
aS 
10. 
10. 
um. W 
; ‘ool... 15.00 
Bp . * “Be seas +e 00 
» : fs . eae 
Par ‘Titra Unitarian’ Church... 
Ricuarp C. Humpureys, 7reasurer. 
‘4 < 4 
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ONSIDERING the cost of 
labor, of applying it, and 
its great covering capacity, 

Pure White Lead is not only 


the 


cheapest Paint in the first cost, 
but because of its extreme dura- 


bility is by far the cheapest in the 


Furthermore, no scraping or 
burning will be required when 
repainting becomes necessary. 


If interested in paint or painting, address, 


National Lead Co., too William Street, New York. 


“Messiah Pulpit” Register Tract Series. 


1902-1903 


Succeeding ‘*‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 
2. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 
3. Religion and the Children. 
4. A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
5. Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
6. Talking. 3 
7. What shall We do with Our [loney ? 
8. Hearing. 
9. Glad to be Alive. 
10. The Shadow on the Dial. 
Collyer.) 
12. The Birth of Jesus. 


(By Rev. Robert 


A Christmas Sermon. 


16. “‘The Working [lan.’’ (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 

20. Lincoln and Washington as Guides for 
To-day. 


Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.” 


i. I. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming 
Kingdom of God. 

13. ll. The Problem of Evil. 

14. IIL Jesus’ Cure for Evil. 

15. IV. How much we Know about Jesus, and 
how we Know it. 

17.  Y. Jesus and the Father. 

18. VI. The Disciple and the World. 

19. VII. The Disciple and the Church. 

ai. VIII. The Way of Jesus. 

22. The Voices of the Dead. 

23. Religion and the Public Schools. 

24. The Liberal the True Conservative. 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


12.2 | Geo. H. Ellis Ce., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


No. 1. My New NerGusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL Mestuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UnrrariantsM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. Cuurcy OrGanization. By Rey. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8 THe JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 


udgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

William R. Alger. $x.so per hundred. 
No. 9. Tue BREATH oF Lirs, By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 


No.xr. Lipezrat, CHRISTIANITY AS MOoOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Josten Prisstiey: The Old Unitarianism and 

the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wat O'ctock 1s 1T 1x Reticion? By Rev. 
. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No.15s. A Sour witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How ws HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE Parker’s LETTER To A YouNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.21. THe THEOLOGY OF_THE Future. By Rey. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

No. 23. A Worxinc THEory In Etuics. By Rev. J.H. 


Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 


No. 28, 


Tue CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN Posttron, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tue RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furnass. $1.co per hundred. 

SHortT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tue Unity oF THE CHrisTIAN CuurcH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THs SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 

OF THE Precious Boop or Curist. | By 

ai James T, Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


‘By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Bosto 
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Pleasantries. 


— 


“Do you drink pale beer, Miss Milwaukee?” 
“No, indeed: papa buys our beer in bottles.” 


First Fusser: “What do you see attractive in 
that girl?” Second Ditto: ‘Why, man, her 
hair.” First Ditto: “Oh, I see, just capillary 
attraction.” 


A hackneyed subject is thus freshly treated 
by the Princeton 7Ziger: “‘This,’ said the goat, 
as he turned from the tomato can and began 
on the broken mirror with relish, ‘this is indeed 
food for reflection.’” 


Dr. Holmes was talking with a friend on the 
subject of age shortly before his death. “You're 
five years my junior,” said Dr. Holmes, “but I 
believe I don’t envy you.” “I can’t see why you 
should,” said his friend. “You carry your 
years much more lightly than I do.” “Oh, 
that’s natural,” said the autocrat. “I have had 
five years’ more practice.” 


The Congregationalist tells of the Methodist 
preacher who regretted that he could not preach 
oftener to sinners. “But how can I?” he asked. 
“At least ninety-five per cent. of my congrega- 
tions are professing Christians.” The Episco- 
pal rector, always fond of a sly thrust at his 
unchurchly brethren, interrupted, “Why, Dr. 
, in our church we call them all sinners.” 
Quick asa flash came the Methodist’s answer, 
‘Oh, I was not thinking of conjirmed sinners.” 


A bright girl asked to be absent from school 
half a day on the plea that company was com- 
ing. “It’s my father’s half-sister and her three 
boys,” said the girl, anxiously; “and mother 
doesn’t see how she can do without me, because 
those boys act dreadfully.” The teacher referred 
her to the printed list of reasons which justified 
absence, and asked if her case came under any 
ofthem. “Oh, yes, Miss Smith,” said the girl, 
eagerly, “it comes under this head”; and she 
pointed to the words “domestic afflietion.” 


, 


A girl who was to be taken out to dinner by 
Zangwill tried to sharpen her wits beforehand by 
preparing herself on the learned subjects she 
thought he might talk about. At the dinner 
the noted writer drew a small India-rubber doll 
from his pocket, and began telling fortunes 
with it, talking nothing but nonsense. She said 
afterward that she felt like the girl who 
listened with trembling rapture for the inspired 
words which she expected to fall from the lips 
of Tennyson. “I like my mutton in chunks,” 
said Tennyson. 


Herman C. Merivale had an uncle who had 
always lived in London, but desired experience 
as a country gentleman. He bought a farm, 
and asked advice of a friend. They went into 
the kitchen garden. “Now look at these,” he 
said. “Here you have a fine crop. If you do 
so and so in July, and such and such in Septem- 
ber, you'll be all right.” “Quite so,” assented 
“Mr. Merivale, politely. “But what are these?” 
“Don’t you know?” gasped the country gentle- 
man. “I haven’t the faintest idea,” said Mr. 
- Merivale, cheerfully. “These are—potatoes!” 
replied his friend, divided between amusement 
and amazement. 
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To Deaf People 


Many deaf people and physicians 
have written me regarding the 


OTOPHONE 


that it proved (in the cas2s referred to) the 
ONLY veal aid to hearing. 
It is held against the ear—not inserted. 


I am bie send the Otophone for 
a three day’s FREE TRIAL. 
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and containing strong testimonials. 
Pleaseaddress Department E 


: Optician. 
Maker of Instruments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
104 East 23d Street, New York. 


125 West 42d St., New York. Minneapolis, Minn. 
650 Madison Ave., New York. St. Paul, Minn, 
3 Rue Scribe, Paris. . . 


OMINION LINE 
FoR EUROPE 


"FAST TWIN SCREW STEAMERS. 


BOSTON to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 


Canada........... Apr. 2| Merion.............. Apr. 16 
New England.. Apr. 11 Mayflower (New). aorta 


For rates and further information apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


5 For Fine and 
Med:um Writ- 
Ing =3)3, 404, 603, 

604 E. F., 601 E. F. 


FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
Stub Points-1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertizraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Series.1064, 1065, 1066 and others, 
WATERVLIET. 


MENEELY a & ¢ CHURCH 4 BELI - 
1 Dp ni 

CHIMES and PEALS No cheap priced ~ a. 
THES OLD HENEELY FOUNDRY, Kstab. by A. 1826 


SUNDAY STORIES 


BY 
Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought te- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preach vencho hate 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various san 
sions. These selections were ph _ more than twen 
mage ago, one are now ae 

or them. The book is mys of republica 
mons are a of their kind. e lan 
le. The moral 


a with ae cunningness of a 

rad pgp oe ei in jam that the reader 

coon i alore ei “enue for Ady ms 
mecca as 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Untrarian Sunpay Scuoo. Socigty, Dascou 
Srreet, or of the publishers, ‘ 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRay & Sons Co.., 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


S 


WASMINCTON ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


658 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTE RY. 


BOSTON. 


ee eae eee 


